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>» TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE circumstance which occasioned the Corres- 


pondence now printed, was an applieation made to me for 
-a bailiff to send to General WASHINGTON, and the infor- 
mation I then received, that the Generdl was extremely 
fond of Agriculture, and had been unfortunate in several 
people, in the line of Husbandry, that had been sent to 
him from England. I was hurt at hearing this, and wrote 
to offer him any assistance in his farming pursuits, that 
might be in my power. He readily accepted the offer ; 
which produced the following Letters. 

That they will prove interesting to the Public, I have 
little doubt ; not merely from the great celebrity of the 
writer, but by reason of many particulars they contain, 
descriptive of the United States: ofthe authenticity and 
accuracy of these, there cannot be the smallest doubt ; 
and few countries have been described in so satisfactory 

‘a manner as the Central States, in this Correspondence. 

With whatever view the Letters may be read, it must 
be a pleasing spectacle to a reflecting mind, to see so 
close an attention paid to the practice of Agriculture, by 
men in the highest situations ; who, from commanding 
- Armies, and presiding in Senates, can descend. to the 
humbler walk of Husbandry, and find it an employment 
sufficient to interest the most splendid talents; and an 
amusement that can animate the best affections of the 


heart. 

















- - ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHEN the Editors first contemplated publishing 
« General WasmincTon’s Letters to Srr Joun Sin- 
eLatr, on Agricultural and other interesting subjects,” 
it was their intention to have executed it on a fine wove 
paper, and ina superior stile of printing to what is now of- 
fered. But acopy of the “Grnnrat’s LETTERS toSir AR} 
tHUR YounGc” on similar subjects, having since fallen into 
their hands, accompanied with letters of experience from 
gentlemen of reputed taste in farming, resident in differ- 
ent parts of the Union, induced them to prefer utility to ele- 
gance, and by deviating from their former proposal, have 
been enabled to furnish, without any additional expence, 
the General’s correspondence with both these gentlemen 
where one only was promised. Should any of the Sub-_ 
scribers, in consequence of this deviation, think proper to. 
withdraw their subscription, they will be at liberty se 
to do, 
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Mount Vernon, 5th of August, 1786. 


Sir, 


Arruur YOUNG, Esq. of Bury, in Suffolk, hay- 

_ ing been so obliging as to offer to procure for me, imple- 
, ments of husbandry, seeds, &c. I have accepted his kind- 
ness with much pleasure, because he is a competent judge 

of the first, and will be careful that the latter are good of 
their several kinds; a thing of much consequence, and 
which does not often happen with seeds imported into 


this country from Europe. 


Thave requested him to forward these articles to your 
care, and draw upon you for the amount. Let me entreat 
your particular attention to them, with a request that the 
captain of the vessel on board of which they are shipped, 
may be solicited to keep the seeds in the cabbin, or out 
of the ship’s hold, at any rate, as they never fail to heat 


and spoil when put there. 
aes : I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
G. W AsHINGToN. 
Wakelin Welch, Esq. 


REET TRC URRNNNNRETerpSimN mR NACI 


Mount Vernon, 6th of August, 1786. 


Sir, 

: I HAVE had the honor to receive your letter of 

the seventh of January from Bradfeld-Hail, in Suffolk, 
° 


A. ) 
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and thank you for the favor of openinga correspondence, 
the advantages of which will be so much in my favor. 

Agriculture has ever been amongst the most favourite 
amusements of my life, though Inever possessed much 
skill in the art ; and nine years total inattention to it, has 
added nothing to a knowledge which is best understood 
from prectice ; but with the means you have been so oblig- _ 
ing as to furnish me, I shall return to it (though rather 
late in the day) with hope and confidence. 

. The system of agriculture (if the epithet of system can 
be applied to it,) which is in use in this part of the United 
States, is as unproductive to the practitioners as it is ruin- 
ous to the land-holders. . Yet it is pertinaciously adhered 
to. To forsake it; to pursue a course of husbandry 
which is altogether different and new to the gazing mul- 
titude, ever averse to novelty in matters of this sort, and 
much attached to their old customs, requires resolution ; 
and without a good practical guide, may be dangerous ; 
because, of the many volumes which have been written on 
this subject, few of them are founded on experimental 
knowledge—are verbose, contradictory, and bewildering. 
Your annals shall be this guide. The plan on which they 
are published, gives them a reputation which inspires con- 
fidence ; and for the favor of sending them to me, I pray 
you to accept my very best acknowledgments. To con~ 
continue them, will add much to the obligation. 

To evince with what avidity, and with how little re~ 
serve, | embrace the polite and friendly offer you have 
made me, of supplying me with “ Men, cattle, tools, 
seeds, or any thing else that may add to my rural amuse- 
ment,” Iwill give you, Sir, the trouble of providing, and 
sending to the care of WaxkeLin WELCH, Esq- of Lon- 
don, merchant, the following articles : 

[wo of the simplest and best-constructed ploughs for 
land which is neither very heavy nor sandy. To be drawn 
by two horses—to have spare shares and colters—and a 
mould on which to form new irons when the old ones are 
worn out, or will require repairing. | . 

I shall take the liberty in this place to observe, that 
some years ago, from a description, or recommendation 
of what was then called the Rotherham, or patent plough, 
T sent to England for one of them; and till it began to 
wear, and was ruined by a bungling country smith, that 











Gur ey 

ho plough could have done better work, or appeared to 
have gone easier with two horses ; but for want of a mould 
(which I had neglected to order with the plough,) it be- 
came useless after the irons which came in with it were 


much worn. 
A little of the best kind of cabbage-seeds, for field cul- 
ture. 

Twenty pounds of the best turnip-seeds, for ditto. 

Ten bushels of sainfoin-seeds. 

Eight bushels of the winter vetches. 
_ Two bushels of rye-grass seeds. 

Fifty pounds of hop clover-seeds. 
And, if it is decided (for much has been said for and a- 
gainst it,) that burnet, as an early food, is valuable, I 
should be glad of a bushel of this seed also. “Red clo- | 
ver-seeds are to be had on easy terms in this country, but 
if there are any other kinds of grass-seeds (not included in 
the above,) that you may think valuable, especially for 
early feeding or cutting, you would oblige me by adding 
a small quantity of the seeds, to put me instock. Early 
grasses, unless a species can be found that will stand a hot 
sun, and oftentimes severe draughts in the summer 
months, without much expence of cultivation, would suit 
our climate best. , 


You see, Sir, that without ceremony, I avail myself of . 


your kind offer; but if you should find in the course of 
our correspondence, that I am likely to become trouble- 
some, youcan easily check me. Inclosed I give you an 
order on Waxetin Wetcu, Esq. for the cost of such 
things as you may have the goodness to send me. Ido 
not at this time ask for any other implements of husban- 
dry than the ploughs ; but when Ihave read your Annals 
_ Gor they are butjust come to hand) I may request more. 
in the meanwhile, permit me to ask what a good plough- 
man might be had for: annual wages, to be found (being 
a single man) in board, washing, and lodging? The wri- 
ters upon husbandry estimates the hire of labourers so 
differently in England, that it is not easy to discover from 
them, whether one of the class Iam speaking of would 
cost eight or eighteen pounds a year. A good ploughman 
at low wages, would come very opportunely with the 
ploughs here requested. “s 
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By means of the application I made to my friend’ Mr. 
~ Fairrax, of Bath,and through the medium of Mr. Racx, 
a bailiff is sent to me, who, if he is acquainted with the 
_ best courses. of cropping, will answer my purposes as a 
director or superintendant of my farms. He has the ap- 
pearance of a plain honest farmer ;—is industrious ;—and. 
from the character given of him by a Mr. Peacy (with 
whom he has lived many years) has understanding in the 
management of stock, and of most matters for which he 
is employed. How far his abilities may be equal toa 
pretty ext.nsive concern, is questionable. And what is 
still worse, he has come over with improper ideas ; for 
instead of preparing his mind to meet a ruinous course of 
cropping, exhausted Jands, and numberless inconvenien- 
cies into which we had been thrown by an eight years war, 
he seems to have expected that he was coming to well or- 
ganized farms, and that he was to have met ploughs, har- 
rows, and all the other implements of husbandry, in as 
high taste as the best farming counties. in England could 
have exhibited them. How far his fortitude will enable 
him to encounter these disappointments, or his patience 
and. perseverance will carry him towards the work of re= 
form, remains to be decided. 
With great esteem, I have the honor to be, 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
G,. WASHINGTON. 
Arthur Young, Esq. : 








Mount Vernon, 15th of November, 1786. 
SIR, 


THE inclosed is aduplicate of the letter I had the 
honor of wr ting to you the 6th of August. 

.. The evil genius of the vessel by which it was sent 
(whi: h had deta‘nedher many weeks in this country, after 
the letters intended to go by her were ready, agreeably to 
the owner’s appointment,) pursued her to sea, and oblig- 
ed the captain (when many days out,) by the leaky con- 
dition in which she appeared, to return to an American 

port. The uncertainty of his conduct with respect to the 
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letters, is the apology I offer for giving you the trouble of 
the inclosed. : 

Since the date of it, I have had much Satisfaction in 
perusing the Annals of Agriculture, which you did me 
the honor to send me. If the testimony of my approba- 
tion, Sir, of your disinterested conduct and perseverance, 
in publishing so useful and beneficial a work (than which 
nothing, in my opinion, can be more conducive to, the 
welfare of your country,) will add aught to the satisfaction 
you must feel from the conscious discharge of this inter- 
esting duty to it, I give it with equal willingness and sin- 
ceritya 

In addition to the articles which my last requested the 
favor of you to procure me, I pray you to have the good- 
ness of forwarding what follows : 

Eight bushels of what you call velvet wheat, of which. 
I perceive you are an admirer. “bate 

Four busliels of beans, of the kind you most approve 
for the purposes of a farm. 

Eight bushels of the best kind of spring barley. 

Eight bushels of the best kind of oats. re 
“igs eight bushels of sainfoin seed. All to be in good. 
sacks. 

My soil will come under the description of loam 3 with 
a hard clay, or (if it had as much of the properties as the 
appearance might be denominated) marl, from eighteen 
anches to three feet below the surface. The heaviest soil 
Ihave, would hardly be called a stiff or binding clay in 
England; and noné of itis a blowing sand. The sort 
which approaches nearest the former, is a light grey ; and 
that to the latter, of ayellow red. Ina word, the staple 
has been good; but by use and abuse, it is brought into 
. bad condition. 

[have added this information, Sir, that you may be 
better able to decide on the kind of seed most proper for 
my farm. ' 

Permit me to ask one thing more. It is to favor me 
with your opinion, and a plan of the most complete and 
useful farm-yard, for farms of about 500 acres. In this [ 





st aed 


% The books being at a bookbinder’s, Imay have miscalle 


ed this wheat. 
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miean to comprehend the barn, and every appurtenance 
which ought to be annexed tothe yard. The simplest 
and most economical plan would be preferred, provided. 
the requisites are all included. Mr. Wetcx will answer 
your draft for the cost of these articles, as before. He is 
advised of it. , th sia 
have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most ebedient and most humble servant, 

G. WASHINGTON. 
Arthur Young, Esq. 
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Mount Vernon, November 1, 1787 
SIR, 
YOUR favor of the first of February came to hand 
about the middle of Maylast. Anabscence of more than 
four months from home, will be the best apology I can 
make for my silence till this time. 
The grain, grass-seeds, ploughs, &c. arrived at the same 


time, agreeable to the list; but some of the former were 


injured (as will always be the case) by being put into the 
hold of the vessel ; however, upon the whole, they were 
=» much better order than those things are generally found 
to be, when brought across the Atlantic. 

Lam ata loss, Sir, how to express the sense which I 
have of your particular attention to my commissions, and. 
the very obliging manner in which you offer me your ser- 
vices in any matters relating to agriculture, that I may 
have to transact in England. Ifmy warmest thanks will 
in any measure compensate for these favors, I must beg 
you to accept of them. I shall always be exceedingly hap- 
py to hear from you, and shall very readily and chearfully 
give you any information relative to the state of agricul- 
ture in this country, that Tam able. ied i 

I did myself the honor to hand the set of Annals to the 
Agriculture Society in Philadelphia, which you sent to 
that body, through me. The president wrote a letter to 
you, expressive of the sense they entertained of the favor 
which you did them ; and mentioned. therein, the effects 
of some experiments which had been made with plaster 
ef Paris, as a manure: | intended to have given you aa 





















































aecount of it myself, as I find the subject is touched up- 
on in your Annals, but this letter has precluded the ne- 
céssity of it. ' ee a 
' The fifth volume of the Annals, which was committed 
to the care of Mr. Aruawes for-me, d‘d not come to . 
hand till some time after I had received the sixth. 
_ The quantity of sainfoin which you sent me, was fully 
sufficient to answer my purpose; I have sown part of it, | 
but find that it comes up very thin ; ‘which is likewise the 
ease with the winter wheat, and some other seeds which 
I have sown. Hy 
Ihave a high opinion of beans, as a preparation for 
wheat and. shall enter as largely upon the cultivation of 
them next year, as the quantity of seed I can procure, 
will admit. 
Tam very glad that you did not engage a ploughman 
for me at the high wages which you mention, for I agree 
with you, that that single circumstance, exclusive of the 
others which you enumerate, is sufficiently objectionable. 
Thave tried the ploughs which you sentme, and find that 
they answer the description which you gave me of them ; 
this is contrary to the opinion of almost every one who 
saw them before they were used ; for it was thought their 
great weight would be an insuperable objection to their 
being drawn by two horses. 
I am now preparing materials to build a barn precisely 
agreeable to your plan, which I think an excellent one*. 
Before [ undertake to give the information you request, 
especting the arrangements of farms im this neighbour- 
hood, &c. I must observe that there is, perhaps, scarcely a- 
ny part of America, where farming has been less attend- 
ed to than in this State. The cultivation of tobacco has 4 
been almost the sole object with men of landed property, i 
and consequently a regular course of crops have never been 
in view. The general custom has been, first to raise a crop 
of Indian corn (maize) which, according to the mode of 
cultivation, is a good preparation for wheat ; then a crop 
of wheat ; after which the ground is respited (except from 
weeds, and every trash that can contribute to its foulness) 
' B2 : 








® 


* The plan of this barn is engraved. See Annals, vol. 
Kvi._p. 149, | . 
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for about eighteen months ; and so on, alternately, with« 
out any dressing, till the land is exhausted ; when it is 
turned out~ without being sown with grass-seeds, or 
reeds, or any method taken to restore it ; and another 
piece is ruined in the same manner. No more cattle is 
raised than can be supported by lowland meadows, swamps 
&c. and the tops and blades of Indian corn ; as very few 
persons have attended to sowing grasses, and connecting 
cattle with their crops. The Indian corn is the chief sup- 
port of the labourers and horses. Our lands, as I mention- 
ed in my first letter to you, were originally very good ; 
but use, and abuse, have made them quite otherwise. 

The above is the mode of cultivation which has been 
generally pursued here, but the system of husbandry which 
has been found so beneficial in England, and which must 
be greatly promoted by your valuable Annals, is now gain- 
ing ground. There are several (among which I may class 
myself), who are endeavouring to get into your regular and 
systematic course of cropping, as fast as the nature of the 
business will admit ; so that 1 hope in the course of a few 
years, we shall make a more respectable figure as farmers, 
than we have hitherto done, 

I will, agreeable to your desire, give you the prices of 
our products as nearly as Tam able ; but you will readily 
conceive from the foregoing account, that they cannot be 
given with any precision. Wheat, for the four last years, 
will average about 4s. sterling per bushel, of eight gallons. 
Rye about 2s, 4d,—Oats 1s. 6d,-Beans, pease, &c. have 
not been sold in any quantities.-Barley is not made here, 
from a prevailing opinion that the climate is not adapted 
to it; I however, in opposition to prejudice, sowed about 
50 bushels last spring, and found that it yielded a propor- : 
tionate quantity with any other kind of grain which I sow- 
ed; Imight add, more, Cows may be bought at about 
3l. sterling, per head, Cattle for the slaughter vary 
from 2d 1-4th, to 4d 1-2, sterling. per |b. the former 


_being the current price in summer; the latter in ‘the 


winter or spring, Sheep at 12s. sterling, per head ; 
and wvol at about 1s. sterling, per lb, Iam not able to. 
give you the price of labour, as the land is cultivated here 
wholly by slaves, and the price of labour in the towns is, 
fluctuating, and governed altogether by circumstances. 
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Give me leave to repeat my thanks for your attention 
to me, and your polite offer to execute any business relat- 
ing to husbandry, which I may have in England; and to 
assure you that I shall not fail to apply to you for whatever 
I may have occasion for in that line. 

Tam, Sir, with very great esteem, _ 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
| G, W AsHINGTON. 


P.S. Lobserve in the sixth volume of your Annals, 
there is a plate and description of Mr. Wintaw’s mill, 
for separating the grain from the heads of corn. Its uti- 
lity or inutility has, undoubtedly, been reduced to a cer- 
_ tainty before this time; if it possesses all the properties 
and advantages mentioned in the description, and you can 
from your own knowledge, or such information as you 
entirely rely on, recommend it as a useful machine, where 
labourers are scarce, I should be much obliged to you to 
procure one for me, to be paid for and forwarded by Mr, 
Wetcu provided it is so simple in its construction, as to 
be worked by ignorant persons, without danger of being 
spoiled (for such only will manage it here,) and the price 
of it does not exceed 15], as mentioned in the Annals, or 
thereabouts, 








Mount Vernon, December 4,1788. _ 
Sir, 


{HAVE been favoured with the receipt of your letter 
dated the first day of July ; and have to express my thanks 
for the three additional volumes of the Annals, which 
have also come safely to hand. 

The more I am acquainted with agricultural affairs, the 
better Iam pleased with them ; insomuch, that I can no 
where find so great satisfaction as in those innocent and 
useful pursuits. In indulging these feelings, I am led to 
reflect how much more delightful to an undebauched mind 
ds the task of making improvements on the earth, than all 


the vain glory which can be acquired from ravaging it, by - 


























' perior merit to WinLaw’s ; yet I think to wait a little 


my sheep, agreeably to your desire, but: it is all wrought 


‘we do not feed our shep upon leaves, as you mention they 


vantage of it, that I have raised near 200 lambs upon my 
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che most uninterrupted career of conquests*. The design 
of this observation, is only to shew how much, as a mem- | 
ber of human society, I feel myself obliged, by your la- 
bours to render respectable and advantageous, an employ- 
ment which is more congenial to the natural dispositions 
of mankind than any other. 

I am also much indebted to you, for the inquiries you 
were so kind asto make respecting the threshing machines. 
Notwithstanding I am pretty well convinced from your 
account, that the new-invented Scotch machine is of su- 


longer before I procure one. In the intermediate time, 
I am not insensible to your obliging offers of executing 
this, or any other commission for me; and shall take the 
liberty to avail myself of them as occasions may require. 

I would willingly have sent you a lock of the wool of 


into cloth, and I must therefore defer it until after the 
next shearing. You may expect it by some future 
conveyance. A manufacturer from Leeds, who was late- 
ly here, judges it to be of about the same quality with the 
English wool in general—though there is always a great 
difference in the fineness of different parts of the same. 
fleece. I canaot help thinking that increasing and im- 
proving our breed of sheep, would be one of the most pro- 
fitable speculations we could undertake ; especially in this 
part of the continent, where we have so little winter, that 
they require either no dry fodder, or next to none ; and. 
where we are sufficiantly distant from the frontiers, not to 
be troubled with wolves or other wild vermin, which pre- 
vent the inhabitants there from keeping flocks. ‘Though 


do in some parts of France, yet we cannot want for pastures 
enough suitable forthem. I am at aloss, therefore, to ac- 
count for the disproportion between their value and that — 
of black cattle ; as well as for our not augmenting the 
pumber. So persuaded am I of the practicability and ad- 


farm this year. Iam glad to find that you are likely to 
succeed in propagating the Spanish breed of Sheep in Eng- 

* A noble sentiment, which does haneur to the heart of 
this truly great man—A.Y. 











































land, and that the wool does not de generate: forthe hul- 
tiplication of useful annimals isa common blessing to man- 
kind. Ihave a prospect of introducing into this country 
a very excellent race of annimals also, by means of the li- 
berality of the Kine of Spain. One of the jacks which 
he was pleased to present to me (the other perished at sea) 
is about 15 hands high, his body and limbs very large in 
proportion to his height ; and the mules which I have had 
_ trom him, appear to be extremely well formed for service. 

Thave likewise a jack and two jennetts from Malta, of a 

very good size, which the Marquis de la Fayrrrx sent 

tome. ‘The Spanish jack seems calculated to breed for 
_ heavy slow draught ; and the others forthe saddle, or light- 

er carriages. From these, altogether, I hope to secure a 


T= 


try. Their longevity and cheap keeping will be circum 
stances much in their favour. Iam convinced from the 


(which perform as much labour, with vastly less feeding 
than horses,) that those of a superior quality will be the 
best cattle we can employ for the harness ; and indeed in 
a few years, I intend to drive no other in my carriage, 
having appropriated for the sole purpose of breeding them, 
‘upwards of twenty of my best mares. ree 
Since I wrote to you formerly, respecting the objection 
made by my labourers to the weight of my ploughs, I have 
had sufficient experience to overcome the ill-founded pre- 
judice, and find them answer the purpose exceedingly 
well, I have been laying out my farm into fields of near- 
ly the same dimensions, and assigning crops to each until 
the year 1795. ‘The building of a brick barn has occupi- 
ed much of my attention this summer. It is constructed 
according to the plan you had the goodness to send me; 
but with some additions. It is now, I believe, the larg 
est and most convenient one in this country. Our seasons 
‘in this country (or at least in this part of it) have been so 
much in the two opposite extremes of dry and wet, for the 
» two summers past, that many of my experiments have 
failed to give a satisfactory result, or I would have done 
myself the pleasure of transmitting it to you. In the first 
part of the last summer, the rains prevailed beyond what 
has been known in the memory of man ; yet the crops in 
most parts ef the United States are good. They were 


race of extraordinary goodness, which will stock the coun- 


little experiments I have made with the ordinary mules, . 
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touch injured, however, inthose places on my farrh, whefé 
the soil 1s mixed with clay, and so stiff as to be liable to 
retain the moisture. I planted a large quantity of pota- 
toes, of which only those that were put in as late as thé 
end of June, have produced tolerable well. Iam not- 
withstanding, more and more convinced of the prodigious 
useiulness of this root, and that itis very little, if any thing 
of an exhauster.. I have a high opinion also of carrots. 
‘he same unfavourableness of the season, has rendered 


it unimportant to give a detail of my experiments this 


year in ilax, though i had sowed 25 bushels of the seed. 
In some spots it has yielded well; in others very indiffer- 
ently, much injured by weeds and lodgits. 

As to what you suggest at the close of your letter, re- 
specting the publication of extracts from my correspon- 
dence, in your Annals, I hardly know what to say. I cer- 
tainly highly approve the judicious execution of your 
well-conceived project of throwing light on a subject, 
which may be more conducive than almost any other to 
the happiness of mankind. On the one hand, it seems 
scarcely generous or proper, that any farmet, who re- 
ceives benefitfrom the facts contained in such publica- 
tions, should withhold his mite of information from the 
generai siock. On the other hand, I am afraid it might 
be imputed to me as a piece of ostentation, if my name 
should appear in the work. And surely it would not bé 
discreet for me to runthe hazard of incurring this impu- 
tation, unless some good might probably result to society, 
as some kind of compensation for it. Of this Lam not a 
judge—lI can only say for myself, that I have endeavour- 
ed, ina state of tranquil retirement, to keep myselfas 
much from the eye of the world as I possibly could. I 
have studiously avoided, as much as was in my power, 
to give any cause for ill-natured or impertinent comments 
on my conduct: and I should be very unhappy to have 
any thing done on my behalf (however distant in itself 
from impropriety,) which should give occasion for one of- 
ficious tongue to use my name with indelicacy. ForT 
wish most devoutly to glide silently and unnoticed through 
the remainder of life. This is my heart-felt wish ; and 
these are my undisguised feelings. After having sub- 
mitted them confidentially to you, I have such a reliance 
upon your prudence, as to leave it with you to do what 
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you think, tipon a full consideration of the matter, shall be 
-wisest.and best*. I am, with very great regard and ¢s« 
teem, Sir, 
Your most obedient and obliged humble servant, 
. a, : G: WASHINGTON: 
Arthur Young, Esq: 


RS Pe. 








New-York, August 15, 1789: 
Sir, : 
RECOLLECTING that in one of your letters to me, 
you had requested me to send you a sample of the wool - 
_ produced by my sheep, I directed that a fleece of a mid- 
dling size and quality sHould be sent to me at this place ; 
which has been done ; and I now transmit it to you by the 
_ British packet, directed to the cate of Messrs. WAKELIN 
Wetcu and Son, in London. 
La oy 
Your most obedient servant, 
OS, 20R G: WASHINGTON 
Arthur Young, Esq: qe 








, Philadelphia; August 15; 17913 
Siz, 3 : 
THAT I may not be thought inattentive to your favor 
of the 25th of January, which came to my hands about 





* Whatever doubts might have been entertained of the ex= 
_ tent of this permission at that time, and of the propriety of 
_ printing any part of General W asuincton’s letters then ; 
at present, I conceive the above passage is a very fair justifi- 
cation of my presenting the public with these valuable let- 
. teresom A. Y 
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ten days ago only, I-avail myself of the first packet- 
since the receipt of it, toinform you that the Annals, and 
Chicoritim intibus, have got safe tomy hands. A set of 
the former I have presented, in your name, agreeably to 
your request, to the Agricultural Society in this city. For 
the other set ; for the seeds ;—and_ for the manufactured 
wool from the fleece I sent you, I pray you to accept my 

.bestthanks. 

With astonishment hardly to be conceived, I read in 
No. 86 of your Annals, the account of the taxes with 
which you are burthened. Had the account come from 
dubitable authority, the reality of such a tax would not 

only have been questioned, but absolutely disbelieved ; for 
ples I can assure you, Sir, that there is nothing in this country 


i a ’ that has the semblanceofit.. I do not, however, mean to 
i dwell on this, or any other part of your letter at this time : 
; the purpose of my writing to you now, is to acknowledge 


the receipt of the things you had the goodness to send 

me; and to assure you, that with great pleasure I will 

. forward, ina short time, such information with respect to 
the prices of lands, stock, grain, amount of taxes, &c. ke. 
ie as will enable you to forma pretty accurate idea of the 
t present state, and future prospects, of this country. 
In the mean while, I believe I may confidently add, 
that although our agriculture, manufactures, and .com- 
merce, are progressing ;—although our taxes are light ; 
although our laws are in a fair way of being adminis- 
tered well, and our liberties and properties secured on a 
solid basis, by the general government having acquired 
more and more consistency, strength, and respectability 
as it moves on; yet that ao material change in the prices 
of the above -articles has taken place, except in a few in- 
stances of land under peculiar advantages ; nor is it pro- 

bable there will be in the latter, whilst there is such an- 
immense territory back of us, for the people to resort to. 
; In aword, Sir, when you come to receive full answers to. 
your several inquires, I am inclined to believe that you 
-_ will net be unfavourably impressed, or think an establish-. 

ment in the United States, ineligible to those whose views 

‘are extended beyond the limits of their own country. 

Haying closed my correspondence with WaKELIN 

Weicu, Esq. and Son, Ihave to request that your com- 

munications to me, in future, may pass through the hands. 





\ 
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of Mr. Jounson, Consul for the United States in Lon- 
don. With best wishes, and sentiments of much Saag, 
I am, Sir, 
Your most. obedient and very humble servant, 
G, WASHINGTON, 
Arthur Mite 








Philadelphia, December 5 9 AT 2 tew 
SIR, 


_ IN aletter which I addressed to you on the 15th of 
August, acknowledging the receipt of your favor dated 
the 25th.of January preceding, I promised to answer the 
queries contained in it, in detail. Accordingly I took 
“Measures for that purpose, by writing to some of the 
most intelligent farmers in the State of New-York, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia; as you 
will perceive by the circular letter herewith enclosed: 
and have obtained the answers from the three last-men- 
tioned States*, that are thereunto annexed. I did not 


extend my inguiries to the northward of New-York, nor ' 


to the southward of Virginia ; because in neither extre- 
mity of the Union, in my opinion, is the climate, soil, 
or other circumstances, well adapted to the pursuits of a 
mere farmer, or congenial to the growth of the smaller. 
grains. 

I have delayed the information I am about to give you, 
in expectation of receiving answers. which have been 
promised me from the States of New-York and New- 
Jersey ; but as they are not yet arrived, and a vessel is 
on the point of sailing for London, I shall put this packet 
under cover to JosHua Jounson, Esq. our Consul at that 
port ; with arequest to him, that it may be forwarded 
to. you by a safe conveyance. The others shall follow as 
apportunities may present ; it being my wish to give you 
a Siti i view of the different parts of this coun- 





* See the paper alluded to, at the end of this letter. 
‘Cae mm 
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try: although I have no hesitation in giving it at the 
same time as my-opinion, that if I had a new establishs 
3 ment to make in it, it would be, under the knowledge I 
entertain of it at present (and I have visited all parts, 
from New-Hampshire to Georgia inclusively), in one of 
the three States of which you are furnished with particu- 
lar accounts. New-York and New-Jersey do not differ 
much in soil or climate, from the northern parts of Penn- 
sylvania. Both are pleasant, and both are well improved, 
particularly the first. But the country beyond these, to 
the eastward (and the farther you advance that way, it is 
still more so), is unfriendly to wheat, which is subject to 
a blight or mildew, and of late years, toa fly, which has 
almost discouraged the growth of it. The lands, how- 
ever, in the New-England States, are strong and. produc- 
— tive of other crops;—are well improved ;—populously 
f seated ;—and as pleasant as it can be in q country fast 
} locked in snow several months in the year. 
To the southward of Virginia, the climate is not well 
adapted to wheat; and less and less so as you penetrate 
the warmer latitudes ;—-nor is the country so thickly set- 
tled, or well cultivated. Ina word, as I have already in- 
i timated, was I to commence my career of life anew, I 
pee - should not seek a residence north of Pennsylvania, or 
south of Virginia: nor (but this I desire may be received 
i with great caution, for I may, without knowing I am so, 
4 be biassed in favour of the river on which I live), should 
| I go more than 25 miles from the margin of the Potow- 
mac. In less than half that distance, in some places, I 
might seat myself either in Pennsylvania, Maryland, or 
Virginia, as local circumstances might prompt me. 
_ Having said thus much, some of the reasons which 
lead to this opinion, may be expected in support of it. - 
~ Potowmac river, then, is the centre of the Union. It 
is between the extremes of heat and cold. It is not so 
far to the south, as to be unfriendly to grass; nor so far 
north as to have the produce of the summer consumed 
in the length, and severity of the winter. It waters the 
soil, and runs in that climate, which is most congenial to 
English grains, and most agreeable to the cultivation of 
them. It is the river, moré than any other, in my opi- 
nion, which must, in the natural progress of things, con- 
nect by its inland navigation (now nearly completed 190 
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measured miles up to Fort Cumberland, at the expence of 
50,000l. sterling, raised by private subscription), the At- 
lantic States with the vast region which is populating (be- 
yond all conception) to the westward of it. It is desig- 
nated by law for the seat of the empire; and must from 
its extensive course through a rich and populous country, 
become intime the grand emporiumof North America. To 
these reasons may be added, that the lands within, and sur- 
rounding the district of Columbia, are as high, as dry, 
and as healthy as any in the United States ; and that those 
above them, in the counties of Berkeley, in Virginia; 
Washington, in Maryland; and Franklin, in Pennsylva- 
nia (adjoining each other), at the distance of from 60 to 
100 miles from Columbia, are inferior in their natural 
state, to none in America. The general map of 
North America, which is herewith inclosed, will 
shew the situation of this district of the United 
States; and on Evans’s map of the middle colonies, | 
which is on a larger scale, I have marked the district of 
Columbia with double red lines; and the counties adja- 
cent to, and above it, of which particular mention: has 
been made, with single red lines. The last-mentioned 
map shews the proximity of the Potowmac (which is laid 
down from actual survey) to the western waters ; and it 
is worthy of observation, that the Shenandoah, in an ex- 
tent of 150 miles from its confluence, through the richest 
tract of land in the State of Virginia, may (as is suppos- 
ed) be made navigable for less than 20001. The south 
branch of Potowmac (100 miles higher up, and) for 100 
miles of its extent, may be made navigable for a much 
less sum. And the intermediate waters on the Virginia 
side in that proportion, according to their magnitude. 
On the Maryland side (the river Potowmac, to the head 
of the north branch, being the boundary between the two 
States), the Monocary and Conogecheap, are capable of 
improvement toa degree which will be convenient and 
beneficial to the inhabitants of that State, and to parts of | 
Pennsylvania. 
- The local, or State taxes, are enumerated in the an- 
_ swers tothe circular letter ; and these, from the nature 
of the government, will probably decrease. The taxes 
of the general government will be found in the revenue 
laws, which are contained in the volume that accompanies 
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this letter. “The Pennsylvania Mercury, and Phila- 
delphia Price. Current,” are sent, that you may see what — 
is,and has been, the prices of the several enumerated ar- 
ticles which have been bought ard sold in this market at 
different periods, within the last twelve months. 

An English farmer must entertain a contemptible 
opinion of our husbandry, or a horrid idea of our lands, 
when he shall be informed that not more than eight or 10 
bushels of wheat is the yield of an acre ; but this low 
produce may be ascribed, and principally too, toa cause 
which Ido not find touched by either of the gentlemen 
whose letters are sent to you, namely, that the aim of the 
farmers in this country (if they can be called farmers) Is, 
not to make the most they can from the land, which is, 
or has been cheap, but the most of the labour, which is 
dear*; the consequence of which has been, much ground 
has been scratched over and none cultivated or improved 
as it ought to haye been: whereas a farmer in England, 
where land is dear, and labour cheap, finds it his interest 
to improve and cultivate highly, that he may reap large 
crops from a small quantity of ground. Thatthe last is the 
true, and the first an erroneous policy, I will readily 
grant ; but it requires time to conquer bad habits, and. 
hardly any thing short of necessity is able to accomplish it. 
That necessity is approaching by pretty rapid strides. 

If from these communications you shall derive infor- 
mation or amusement, it will be but a small return for 
the favors I have received from you; andl shall feel hap- 
py in having had it in my power to render them. As 
they result from your letter of the 25th of January, and 
are intended for your private satisfaction, it is not my 
wish that they should be promulgated as coming from 
me. 

With very great esteem, I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 
Arthur Young, Esq. 





* Avery pointed observation, and clearly explanatory.— 
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‘The following circular letter was addressed to several 
gentlemen, the best informed of the agriculture, value 
of lands, and the prices of produce, &c. in the States 
of New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia; andthe answers which have been re- 
ceived are thereunto subjoined. 





at Philadelphia, Agust 25, 1791, 
Dear Sir, 


SOME inquires having been made of me by impor- 
tant characters, on the state of agriculture in America, 
comprehending its several relations, and intended to as- 
certain the value of our lands, with their yield in the se- 
veral kinds of grain, grass, &c. the prices of farming 


stock ; the prices of produce, &c. together with a list of 


the taxes in the different States, which may in any way 
affect the farmer: as an object highly interesting to our 
country, [have determined to render the most just and 
satisfactory answers that the best information I can ob- 
tain from different parts of the United States will enable 
me to give. | 
With this view, my confidence in your disposition and 
knowledge, leads me to offer to your inquiry, and to re- 
quest from your intelligence, as early information as may 
be convenient, on the following heads : : 
_ 1. The fee-simple prices of farming lands in such part 
of the State of as are neither so near 
to large towns as to enhance their value, nor so distant 
from market as greatly to reduce it, orto make the situ- 
ation inconvenient. In your answer to this inquiry, be 
pleased to note, generally, the situations, the soil, and, if 
it be practicable, the proportions of arable, pasture, and 
wood-land. 
2. The rents of the same lands, when leased, and, ge- 
nerally, the terms of lease. : ; 
3. The average product of the same lands in wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, buck-wheat, beans, pease, potatoes, tur- 
hips, grasses, hemp, flax, &c. in the common mode of 
husbandry now practised. 
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4, The average ptices of these articles, when sold at 
the farm, or carried tothenearest market. 

5. The‘average prices of good working horses, work 
ing oxen, milch cows, sheep, hogs, poultry, &c. 

6. The average price of beef, veal, mutton, pork, but- 
ter, and cheese, in the neighbourhood, or at the nearest 
market towns. . 

7. The price of wrought iron, whence the price of farm- 
ing utensils may be inferred. 

8. A list of the taxes laid in the State of ——— 

The tendency of this inquiry, will be my apology for 
the trouble it may give to you. | 
I am, dear Sir, with great regard, 

, : our most obedient servant, 
(Signed) G. W 4sHINGTON. 











s ANSWERS* TO THE PRECEDING LETTER: 


YorkeTown, Pennsylvania, Sept. 24, 1791. 


Sir, er 
I CONSIDERED myself as highly honored by your 
favor of the 25th ult. and have taken all the pains in my 
power to give you the satisfaction you wish for. Being 
soon obliged to leave home for several weeks, I am some- 
what pressed in time, but thought proper to write you 
the result of my inquiries and observations at this period; 
as Iam sure you will be ready to make allowance for time, 
and other circumstances. ae . 

I cannot boast of elegance of style, but shall study to 
give you my ideas, founded as well upon the information 
Ihave received from others, as my own experience; and 
ifany of my communications prove acceptable, or useful 





* Imay observe once for all, that these accounts, pro- 


cured by the person of all others whose requests would be 
most carefully comphed with, and coming from those whe 


would unquestionably be chosen with singular propriety, 
must necessarily carry a degree of authority with them, 
unattainable by other means.—A. Y. 
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to you, I shall esteem myself highly rewarded. You weré 
pleased to direct my inquiries chiefly towards York and 
Franklin counties, in this State; I have accordingly 
done so, and beg leave, in order to be better understood 
in my answers, to divide York county into three districts, 
and to call Franklin county the fourth district. : 

First District.—York Valley, beginning at the Sus- 
quehanna, at Wright’s Ferry, and running through York 
' country, including York Town, M‘Allister’s Town (alias 

Hanover), and Petersburg (alias Littlestown), to the 
Maryland line, near the latter place. In length about 39 
miles, in breadth from three to four miles. 

Second District.—The lands lying on the right of that 
valley, odjoining the same, and bounded by the. river 
poauelianna, the South Mountain, and the Maryland 
ine. : 
_ Third District.—The barrens of York, including the 
lands on the south of York Valley, to the Maryland line. 
Fourth District.—Franklin county. 

_ Answer to query the first.—The fee-simple price of 
farming lands in the first district, may be averaged at 
6]. 15s. per acre**, (the dollar at 7s. 6d.) York Town lies 
56 miles from Baltimore, 45 from Rock-run, 35 from 
Christiana-bridge, and 89 miles from the Philadelphia 
market}. M‘Allister’s Town is 18 miles from York, 
and 45 from Baltimore. Petersburg is seven miles from 
M‘Allister’s, and 48 from Baltimore. 

_ The soil of this valley is of the lime-stone kind, 
and is rather ofa rich quality when fresh ; it is generally 
covered with a black mould: Some spots, however, are 
inclined to gravel or slate, from the intrusion of a few 
smallhills. ‘Che proportion of meadow ground to arable 





* Arable lands near the Susquehanna will sell from 121. 
to 20/. an acre, andare very productive. Some fields have fur- 
_ nished tothe grower a clear profit of Al. ayear for three years 
following—cash-price for the arable lands of farms in the 
neighbourhood of York 10/1. an acre, and they will demand 
the same price at M-Allister’s Town. | 
_ } And 103 miles from the new city on the river Potows 

mac, intended for the permanent residence of the government 
- of the United States. ee a : 
. . D 
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land, may be as one to twelve ; more than one half of the 
arable landis, generally, in grass for pasture, sown every 
third year with red clover, or Timothy seed. The settle-, 
ments have been so rapid in this district since the year 
1740, and the plantations are so close, asnot to leave more 
than a fourth of wood. ‘The farms appear -nearly all ac- 
commodated with running springs. The inhabitants 
are mostly industrious and careful. They are advancing 
by a steady pace, and do not seem inclined to make many 
innovations upon the ancient practice of agriculture. In- 
deed they are already strong in property ;_ their buildings, 
stock, and cattle, all shew it. ‘The timber, locust, walnut, 
wild-cherry, hickory, black oak, white oak, &c. 

Inthe Second District, the fee-simple price of farming 
land may be averaged at 31. and 10s. the acre. The soil 
is generally of a reddish colour, sometimes mixed with 
sand. We cali it sandstone land through the greater 


part of the district*. ‘The state of agriculture there, is 


not so flourishing as in the first district, though the country 
is thickly settled, and you find plantations amongst the 
highest hills. The proportion of meadow to arable land 
may be somewhat greater than in the first district. The 
lands in many places naturally inclined to. grass ; the far- 
mers here are not so careful of sowing grass-seed in their 
fields as those in the first district. The timber, walnut, 
black oak, white oak, poplar chesnut, &c. 

Third District.—This district is in general badly tim- 
bered, and the soil poor, of the gravelly or slate kind, and 
of areddish cast, often mixed with sand ; notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, more than half the barrens is under 
cultivation—the wood composed of dwarf white oak, 
chesnut, &c. The price per acre may be estimated 





* Ihave said the land is in general of the sand-stone 
hind, but there are two large bedies at the foot of the South 
Mountain, held by the Messrs. Carrolls, called Carrolls« 
burg,and Carrolls-delight, under Maryland grants, but now 
within the limits of Pennsylvuania, They are of the lme- 
stone quality, and so execellent, that the arable lands would — 
sell as high as those in the neighbourhood of M'Alister’s 
Town. Several other farms in this district would sell from 
G/, tg 10/. an acre. 
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(35) thirty-five shillings*. What isa little remarkable, 
the inhabitants of this district have paid their taxes with 
more punctuality than most other parts of the State. 
Meadow land as to arable, may be as one to fifteen ; 
pasture grounds little ettended to. Before I proceed to 
Franklin, I would observe that the great South Moun- 
tain (or blue ridge, as it is called in Virginia) divides York 
from Franklin county, and is from 7 to 10 miles in 
breadth ; a very small proportion of it can be cultivated. 

Fourth District.—Franklin is a compact county, in- 
cluding Cumberland Valley, between the south and north 
mountains for upwards of 25 miles, and part of the rich 
settlement of Connochegeague and Antitem—few situa- 
tions in America can claim a superior soil—it is nearly 
all lime-stoneland. The quantity of meadow as to arable 
land, may be counted in the same proportion as in the 
first district of York county—about one half of the im- 
provable land is cleared. The residue abounds in the largest 
locust, walnut, hickory, and oaks. The county townis Cham- 
bersburg, distant 80 miles of Baltimore, 90 from George 
Townf, and 24 miles from Potowmac river at Williams- 
port. Green Castle is a handsome village, situate 11 
miles from Chambersburg, nearer the Potowmac, on the 
road to Williamsport, and 75 miles from Baltimore, and 
79from George Town. In several of the settlements, 
lands bear a high price, but when I came to average for 
the county, I estimated the acre at 41. 

Answer to query the second.—-When you rent for mo- 





f ie} 
* The lands have been averaged at thirty-five shillings to 

the acre; but I mention that there is atract of fine landin this 
district, on the Susquehanna, called Connyochota ; formerly 
the fields where the Marylanders and Pennsylvanians used 
to meet in battle array, contending for boundary ; say up- 
wards of 2000 acres, at from 10/.t0 151. an acre. Acon- 
siderable share of this tract has been worked for upwards of 
40 or 50 years, and is still capable of producing the best of 
grain without any manure. 

— T Adjoining to which, the new, or Federal City, for the 
permanent residence of the government of the United States 
2s laid out—at the head of the tide navigation of the river 
Potowmac. 
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ney, you will'seldom obtain more than four per cent. ine 
terest upon your purchase money. 

The safest and most common mode is, I believe, to 
lease on the shares—where the lands are good, the lessor 
furnishes the one half of the seed grain, and oDtains from 
the tenant one half of the produce of the grain, and imple- 
ments, The grain delivered in the bushel—hay, &c. on 
the farm. By this way of leasing, we may have full six 

er cent. for the purchase money, or value of the lands. 
Plantations of inferior quality are leased on the thirds, 
that is, the lessor finds athird of the seed (or sometimes 
none) and obtains one-third of the produce of grain, hay, 
&e. R vee i 

Lands formerly were purchased, and payment was to 
be made by installments, without interest, and the sums 
so moderate, that an industrious man could discharge 
them in the course of 10 years—-few would lease, when 
they might purchase so cheaply. The vast quantity of 
back lands, induce a number to prefer actual purchase in 
a precarious situation, to leasing in the old settlements, 
However the descendants of the Germans are not as ad- 
verturous as some of their neighbours. They seem at- 
tached to peaceable habitations, and make the best ten- 
ants—real property with us seems to obtain a more fixed 
value, and cannot be had without an adequate price, 

Answer to query third. : ; 


Yield to the Acre, calculated by the Bushel, 
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Beans and pease are not raised in any great quantity ; 


but the soil is, in general, not unfavourable to their cul- 


ture. In the first district, they chiefly propagate the blue 


rass and clover, and the same may be said of part of Franke : 
9% ‘ y P 


lin county. ‘In the residue of the district they depend on 
‘Timothy meadows—the former will yield one ton and a 


half to the acre, the latter two tons. The blue grass and. 


clover have a second crop, which goes to about two-thirds 
of the first. The lucern grass, I should incline to think, 
would do well here, choosing favourable situations ; but 
T imagine it has not been sufficiently regarded. Some 
English grasses, brought over by the first settlers, also 
“suit the soil. 

Much hemp might be raised in these countries, were 
there proper encouragement—the foreign hemp gluts the 
markets, and there is not a sufficient protecting duty to 
spur the farmer to raise this useful article. 

Our hemp lands would average a seven hundred 
_ Weight to the acre (that is, what is called broken hemp) ; 
hackled flax may be calculated 100lbs. to the acre I 
have endeavoured to average the productions, and believe 
Tam rather under than over the quantity. In the fresh 
lands, or where they are moderately manured, we may 
safely add one-fourth more than I haveset down. With 
European husbandry, much would, doubtless, be effect- 
ed ; yet there are a few instances at York and Lancaster, 
where between 40 and 50 bushels of wheat have been 
raised to the acre. Barley yields greatly in the fresh or 
manured lands ; but sufficient encouragement has not 
been given to raise it. -The market for this grain has 
been very fluctuating, and wheat has been sown in its 
place. I estimated potatoes, perhaps, too low, for when 
there is only a reasonable care used, we may speak of up- 
_ wards of an hundred bushels to the acre; but they are 
frequently carelessly planted, and not sufficiently attended 
to. Ihave known less than one acre produce upwards of 
four hundred bushels. 
Answer to query fourth,—The towns I have mention- 
ed in York and Franklin counties, carry on considerable 
_ trade, and purchase the produce of the country ; but much 
the greater part of the wheat and flour is transported to 
_ the Baltimore market by the farmer. 
Upon a review of six years past (exclusive of the year 
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1790), I estimate the prices at the towns in the counties 
as follows ; . ' 


1 
































York County. Franklin County 
per Bshi. | per tb. | Ton.|{ per Bshl. | per tb. { Ton. 
gs. d.|s ad. | f. ls. a. 6. he AE Rus 
Wheat ...6 O| —|{— |[5 0 pecan dea 
Rye y pba hpeiiar te Bi 16 — ae Oo iy — —_— 
Barley. cis ei ae ee O wee PE Poke 
Oats ..-.-2 Of — | — 2 8 ntl he 
Buckewheat 2 296) 9-9) 2 9 cote hibited 
Indian-com . 3 O| — | — |}2 © isin he ties 
Rbpleas sc6 2 Bin 1101-2} — |— 
Potatoes ..2 0] — |— oO 9 ee ee 
ties A OE tee pp — Sas 
Hay Sane oa 3 an eS ake 
Wackled-flax — |1 0) — ee 10};— 
Hemp ok ee O 5\|— ee 1O 5 | — 


[have estimated the prices at the county market; you 
may allow a deduction of 4d. the bushel between the farm 
and the market; the, difference as to flax and hemp will 
be very small. The expence of hauling hay depends on 
the distance. You may have a waggon and four horses 
for a day, in the winter, at 15s. ot : 

Answer to queries the fifth and sixth. 





York County. | —- Franklin Ccunty. 

De Me WF 

A working horse .. 20 00 “E70 

Pair of working oxen 17 0 O 1570.0 

Amiich cow ..-» #100 a3, 

Sheep ..0 es >. Ode 0 10 0 

Pa eos PR 1100 

Turtey os One Ora 6 

sia 3 ere le thio Ongar ae Oo; 2 0 
we ch a ek ed 0 09 
: Dung-hill fowl ... 0 o 6 0.06. 
a. Pork, perIb....- 0 031-2 0 03 

‘ Bok. ia ee OF 0:2 

0 04 0 0 31-2 


Mutton ¢ 8 io, | ee 8 @ 
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York. County. Frankiin County. 


3 % Sa ae re Se ad. ; 
ee eee i eS O 0 21.2 
Eee ee Oo Oe y Q0 O8g 
New cheese.,.... 0 06 O06 


Answer to query the seventh.—‘There is a very great 
iron market at York: you may estimate the ton of 
wrought iron there 28].—and iron of a similar quality 
will command the same sum at Chambersburg. 

Answer to query the eight.—I herewith give you a list 
of taxes laid upon the county of York since the beginning 
_-of the revolution, but they are all nearly discharged, and 
no new land-tax has been assessed by the State since the 
establishment of the general government. Pennsylvania 
has a consideradle demand against the general govern- 
ment, and has asurplus revenue after paying all the debts, 





which is intended to be applied to the improvement of 


roads and navigation—no land-tax is expected to be levi- 

ed by the State. ee 
N.B. The demand of Pennsylvania against the genes 

ral government, is not yet ascertained. ; 


List of Taxes laid upon York County by the Commonwealth 


























of Pennsylvania. 
In continental cur- ne 
rency, which in 1781 ari 2 I 
foroneinthis Stas] mone Pt | Ingoldor silver. 
and finally would not 
circulate. 
SS ia ee al 
For 1777] 12,721 4 9 ee 
re 8 20,860 3 1 
79 324,863 1 3] 
801174447 18 10 7 
si) ; 14,751 13 9 6,152 15. 61-2 
82 Pa 35,569 7 8 
83) 19,140 1 {1 
— 84 8,268 15) ra 
85 6,902 10 11 
86 (14,032 0 a}. 
87 6,786 4 11 
88 6,906 1 9 
39 16,826 2 8 
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_ During the war, there were a few instances where some 
additional taxes were laid upon non-jurors or non-asso¢ 
ciators in the militia. A rate of sixpence in the pound up- | 
on personal property, will in general, be more than suffi- 
cient to pay the county-tax. ‘The road and poor-tax will 
not come so high. 

By the laws of the Union we pay a duty upon foreign 
importations, and an excise on wine and pirits of all 
kinds. He that drinks must pay. _ Ane 

Franklin county may be nearly in the same condition 
as to taxes. From the foregoing statements, it must ap- 
pear that this county, from climate, soil, and situation, is 
favorable to agriculture. The hand of industry, with a 
good system, is only wanting to bring it to perfection, 











i. I imagine that if our farmers were to cultivate fewer 
. acres, and attend them well, they would succeed better ; 
a greater regard should be had to collecting proper ma~ 


Ihave given you my sentiments respecting the two. 
counties, and shall be ready, during the winter, to grant: 
: : any further assistance in my power. be See 
ie. I am, with the greatest respect, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant, 


The President of the United States. — : 
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Frederick, Maryland, November 10, 1791. 
SIR, e 
AFTER many endeavours for’ assistance, in answer- 
ing your inquiry into the agriculture, &c. of Montgome~ 
ps ry, Frederic, and Washington counties, 1 was obliged to 
ie rely principally upon my own observations and conjec- 
tures; for, as very few measure their fields or produce, 
it is mere guess work, and they commonly think and 
cr speak the best of their own affairs. I wish my conjec- 
re. tures had more certain foundation than they have, yet I 
UY flatter myself they will mislead no body to his injury 3 
Lae they certainly are not calculated for that purpose. _ 
I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 








‘ The President. 
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Montgomery County, Maryland.—The land in general, 


is what may be called ‘with us of middling or rather ‘in- 
ferior quality—it produces well when fresh cleared, but 
soon declines. It will sell according to quality, improve- 
ments, and the proportion left in wood, from 22s. 6d. to 
51. an acre—it has been very generally tended the first 
two years in tobacco, the third in Indian corn, and sown 
down in wheat. ‘As common throughout the State, the 
tobacco is planted three feet distance each way, and the 
corn about six ; so that it has become a general estimate, 
that 4800 tobacco plants, or 1200 corn hills, take up an 
acre. The produce of tobacco is so various, as from 
- four to ten plants to the pound, nor is that of Indian corn 
more certain. Such land as I have described, may be 
expected to yield for the first four crops, according to the 
seasons, a pound of tobacco for every six or seven plants 
planted, for some will fail. From 15 to 20 bushels of In- 
dian corn, and from nine to 12 bushels of wheat, to the 
acre. After this destructive course, the land is often 
again planted the next year with Indian corn, and sown 
down again with wheat or rye, without any assistance. 
The crops accordingly lessen, till the land becomes so 
exhausted that its produce scarcely pays for the plough- 
ing. Ifthe land was well cleared, and a crop of wheat 
well putin, in the first instance, I have no doubt but the 
yield might be from 12 to 20 bushels an acre, and some- 
times more. I judge, that from half to two-thirds of 
Montgomery county is cleared—a good deal of it is 
much impoverished, or, as we call it, worn out, though a 
great proportion of it lies well, and very little of it sandy— 
so that it is capable of improvement. This county is, in 
general, plentifully watered with good springs and smal © 
streams. Very little hay is made in it, though there 
might be a good deal of watered meadow. George Town, 
a good port for shipping, in this county, has, for some 
_ years past, been the best maket for tobacco in the State, 
perhaps in America ; and the Montgomery tobacco is in 
high reputation. The labour of the people has therefore 
been, I may say, wholly applied in the cultivation of to- 
bacco—fresh land produces the most certain crop, the 
easiest tended, andthe best in quality. Baltimore lies 
sonyenient to some, aad not very distant from any part of 
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the county. There and at George Town, the surplus wheat 

is disposed of—it may in a course of years average about 

7s. a bushel. . ME Mag S| 
The stocks of catile of all kinds are neither numerous 


- or good, so that there is little flesh provision raised in this 


county for sale, nor is there any surplus of Indian corn, 


- which is generally from 2s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. a bushel. To 
Say with us, that great quantities of tobacco are raised in 


any tract of country, implies without more, that the land 
is wasted, and no surplus of any thing made in it but to- 
bacco. Some few plantations are not to be included with- 


in my general description ; they are very good, are bet- 


ter managed, and would sell considerably higher. It may 
not be amiss to remark, that a part of the federal district 
lies within this county, and the federal city adjoins it. A 
great change may be expected to take place soon in the 
rice of land, and the kind of cultivation. | 
‘Frederic county, Maryland, may be considered un-. 
der a division of it into three parts. The Catoctin, 
and that part of the South Mountain which lie with- 
in it—-the immediate space between those mountains, 
_and the land lying to the eastward of Monocosy Valley,— 


and Monocosy Valley itself. The mountain land is ve- 


ry thin and stony, though generally covered with wood 
and timber ; there are spots, however, settled all through ; 
such, and the parts near the better land, sell from 15s. to 
27s. 6d. an acre. Amongst the second class, there are 
here and there plantations equal in quality, produce, and 
price, to the Monocosy Valley: the rest may be compar- 
ed with the Montgomery land. Monocosy Valley is a- 
bout 35 or 40 miles in length, and eight or ten in 
breadth, with the river Monocosy running through it, and 
emptying into Potowmac. ‘The land is generally in small 
farms of 100 to 250 acres. There isa plenty of lime- 
stone, and not so much as to be prejudicial ; there are 
many pretty good streams, and most of the proper situa- 
tions are improved by good burr mills. Indeed there 
thas been a rage for mills, so that the milling is well done, 
and on cheap terms. In this part of the county, as every 
where else, there is great choice ; very little land sells for 
Jess than 8]. or more than 8]. an acre ; the average may 
be said to be 61. .We are from 40 to 50 miles from Bal. 
timore and George ‘Town, where wheat may average 7s. 
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a bushel ; carriage to those markets costs usually Sl. aton. 
With us, milch cows sell from 41. to 61. ; draught horses . 
fit for waggon or plough, 181. to 251. ; smaller horses less, _ 
and exceeding good ones more. Prices at home—of — 
wheat, 5s. 6d. ; Indian corn, 2s. to.3s. 6d. ; rye, 3s. 6d. 3 > 
oats, 2s. 3d. ;-barley, or, more properly, bigg, 3s. 6d.; 
buck-wheat, 2s. Prices in the Frederick ‘Town market. 
—of grain, as at home; beef, 2d 1-2 to 4d; veal, 2d to 
$d 1-2; mutton,. 3d.1-2to 5d per lb. ; pork 27s. 6d. to 
35s. per hundred ; butter, 1s. The market is not consi- « 
derable, and the same prices govern one amongst another 
in the county. Hay, 50s.to 3]. a ton. 

- Wheat is reckoned a cash article, and therefore. he 
chief that we cultivate for market; we also raise Indian 
corn, for consumption:on the nas, seldom with a view » 
for sale, and have lately increased in the consumption of 
it. We raise rye also, for the chief feed of our horses. » 
Our management of our land is, in general, far from de-— 
serving praise, though not so reprehensible as Mantgo- © 
mery. I judge the produce of land of 6l. an acre, ward bey 
nearly (fresh cleared) in wheat, 20 bushels. _ 

-In corn the same ; in rye rather more. e: 

Fresh cleared. land, growing in corn, sewed - wheat, , 
18 bushels. 

Fresh land, a crop taken in wheat, a then planted in 
corn, 20 bushels. : 

Land not run hard, fallowed, aie cropped i in abet once 
in three years, 20. bushels. 

_Fallowed, and cropped in wheat once in two years,» 
15 Pideelia: 

_ If manured mod. erately it will rise. to 20 bushels. 

- If pushed every other year, without manuring, it will - 
sink to 10 bushels, and even lower. Land in general, 
with the same management, yields-more rye than wheat, » 
with this advantage, that rye leaves it lighter than wheat, 
~ and seems not to exhaust itso much. Strong land, of a» 
proper soil, and well cultivated, will yield from 30.to 40 
bushels of barley, or rather bige, to.the acre. Rich fresh 
bottom, yields 5 or 600, and highly manured land 6, 8, or. 
900lbs. of hemp to the acre ; the cultivation of it has al-_ 
most ceased. Flax isan uncertain crop. We break up 
our land in May or June, for fallow ; begin to cross-plough 
it aout the middle of July ; harrow it across, plough in 
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the seed, from three pecks to a bushel to the acre, and 
sometimes lightly harrow with the ploughing. We sel- 
dom plough with more than two horses, and esteem from 
the 10th to the 20th of September, the very best time for 
seeding ; the quantity of seed near a bushel, I think I 
have found, and is generally agreed, is the best. Weare 
not so well agreed, whether another ploughing is helpful 
or otherwise. 

Speltz are sometimes sowed on land too wet fie wheat, 
of which we havea little: the yield shelled is much about 
the same as wheat. We cultivate but few potatoes, or 
turnips, the latter is always sowed on fresh land, and ne- 
ver hoed ; the potatoes too, are commonly neglected ; 
in particular instances, they have been well managed, the 
yield has been very encouraging, some say as faras 500 
bushels to the acre ; but one gentleman, on whom I can 
depend, told me he had not made less than 200 any one ~ 
year, for several years together. Cabbages, parsnips, 
carrots, peas, and beans, have only been raised for family 
consumption ; they succeed very well, as do almost all 
—— plants and fruits. 

I have myself raised hops and madder: I believe they 
are with us of superior quality. A brewer told mehe 
had bought the crop of five-eights of an acre of hops, which 
turned out 1200lbs.; and several Germans, as well as 
one Englishman, acquainted with madder, have told me, — 
it is as good here in two years as in Europe in three. 

A small meadow is acommon object with every farm- 
er; itis of Timothy, or natural grass; the Timothy ig 
mowed but once a year, the natural grass twice: either, 
that is esteemed good, produces, in the year, from a ton 
and an half to two tons an acre; but many, from unfavou- 
rable situation or neglect, turn out much less. 4 We also 
often have cloyer patches ; they are commonly cut and - 

fedgreen, and seldom made intohay. Some few farm- 
ers, in the spring, sprinkle clover-seed on wheat, for pas- 
turage, but it is rare, though every body approves it.) Ap- 
ples; pears, quinces, the morrello and common cherries, 
are in high perfection, and with little trouble. Peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, and cherries; of the more delicious 
kinds, do not thrive so well here as near to the bay ; yet 
these and plums, in all situations sometimes, and in some 
situations almost every year, are very good. We have 
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too, the black mulberry in plenty ; exotic grapes thrive 
very well, and the native grape, of which there is great 


variety, have, in some instances, been much improvedby | 


culture. . 

The price of bar-iron is from 281. to 301. a ton, coarse 

iron-work from the smith double the price of the bar. 
Labourers, by the year, about 20l.; by the month, 40s. 
and found every thing but clothes. Reapers and mowers, 
by the day, 3s. to 3s. 9d. and found ; about a pint of 
_ whiskey, or common rum, is indispensable ; agood reaper 
cuts, binds, and stacks, about three-quarters of an acre of 
wheat, of 20 bushels'to the acre,a day ; amower mows 
about his acre. 
‘Washington county, Maryland, may also be divided in 
the same manner as Frederick.—Connogochege Valley 
‘is about 20 miles in length and breadth, and has Conno- 
gochege and Antitem creeks running throught it, and 
emptying in the Potowmac. This valley has more lime~ 
stone than Monocosy, is rather stronger, and, its inhabi- 
tants say, exceeds it in produce ; I believe it does. The 
prices of land, labour, hire, cattle of all kinds, as well as 
the kinds of produce, and manner of cultivation, is so 
‘much alike, that a particular enumeration would be but a 
repetition. Itlies 30 or 40 miles farther from the ports, 
-andthe grain is generally 6d. or 8d. lower.. They too 
have a plenty of very fine mills, and their wheat is chiefly 
carried to market in flour. The other parts of Washing- 
ton are much the same as the inferior parts of Frederick. 
The improvement of the inland navigation on Potowmac, 
is likely to lessen greatly the expence of the carriage of 
the produce of these counties, and of course render the 
Jands much more valuable. / 

It may be remarked, and seem strange, that I have 
estimated the produce of the richer and poorer fresh lands 
‘Im their first crops not very different. I believe the fact 
will justify me, for land of middling and inferior quality, 

_ for the first two years, makes a very vigorous exertion.. 
I-have confined myself chiefly to what I believe is the 
present actual general state of things ; and when the price 
of land and of labour is considered, it will not seem won- 
derful that men will generally, as they are able, go into 
new purchases, rather than highly improve their own 


Jands ; but general as the practice is, it isnot universal. 
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There are instances among us, of 30 bushels of wheat, 
on. an average of years, being raised to the acre, on par- 
ticular, manured, and highly cultivated spots; and, from 
essays, it is a common opinion, that good land, highly 
cultivated, and manured, will produce from 40 to 50 bush- _ 
els of Indian corn to the acre, and even more. 
Mr. Epwarp Titcuman, now dead, had three 
squares of 20 acres each; he tilled one in tobacco—to- 
bacco was not the first object with him, it gave place to. 
his wheat; on a particular day in September he cléared 
his ground of the tobacco, whether so ripe as he wished. 
or not ; he seeded it in wheat ; he let nothing in till the 
May atter harvest, unless his calves in the fall, and before: 
hard frost. He, the next year, pastured 20 cows on the 
same field; they were turned in with discretion, twice or’ 
thrice a day for an hour or two at a time; he stabled his: 
cows, and manured for tobacco—he thus went round ma- 
ny years. Iwas at his house upwards of thirty years 
ago, and saw those fields; it was about the 5th of May—. 
one was then in very strong wheat—in the second, the 
white clover was considerably more than ancle high, with 
20 cows, one or two more or less, feeding on it; and the 
third was ploughed up for tobacco, from which, he then” 
told me, he had the preceding year made 1400lbs. of. 
butter. Hehas told me, that his tobacco has generally ,, 
turned out 1000lbs, to the acre ; and his nephew told me, 
some years, about twelve years after, that his wheat, for 
15 years, had averaged 32 bushels and a fraction to the 
acre. - We have land in this neighbourhood, full as good, 
naturally, as Mr. T1tcumay’s, which is in Queen Anne’s 
county ; and the crops are rather more certain in this 
than in that part of the country. Indeed we are very sel- 
dom injured by mildews, scab, or blight; the last we, 
scarcely know. Mr. Titcuman also has told me, that 
he had upwards of 500 bushels of head turnips to the | 
acre. ¢ ; asi 
As soon as the wood is taken off our strong land, it is 
covered with white clover, which seems as natural to the 
soil as wood; if the land is not so light as to push the 
wheat into straw too much, 20 bushels an acre may be 
expected the first crop. Those who are acquainted with 
cultivation, know that manured land will produce more 
grain, or seed, than the richest fresh land, and may calcu» 
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late for themselves what, may be expected from fresh 
Jand, under good management. 
- ‘The truth warrants it, and it may not be amiss to re- 
mark, that the territory of Columbia* is the point where 
the general productions meet in greater perfection than 
-any other, and that from thence some improve or decline 
towards the east, and others towards the west, in at least 
as small distances as towards the north ard south. | Grass, 
grain, and fruits of all kinds are very good. To the south- 
ward and eastward, grass, wheat, rye, oats, and apples, 


are less perfect, or produced in less quantities. Cherries, 


of the more delicious kinds, peaches, apricots, nectarines, 
figs, and melons, improve. To the northward and west- 
ward the latter are not so perfect—the former improve, 
till the neighbourhood of this, and especially in the moun- 
tains. Apples are equal to those of the Jersies. “ 
Our wheat is commonly 60lb.—this year 63, and some 
of it 67. Our grass, rye, and oats, better. Pursuing the 
West to the Allegany, you come into a country equal, per- 
haps, to any in the world, for grass, rye, oats, potatoes, 
and flax, as well as excellent for wheat—it is generally 
said, that the oats weigh 46; wheat from 64 to 67. That 
the potatoes are abundant, of uncommon size, and excel- 
Jent in quality—and that the hackled flax is generally a 
yard long—some of it is certainly so. 
Note.—T'o convert currency into sterling, take off twoe 


fifths. i 
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: Hyde-Park, Fairfax County, Virginia, Nov. 18, 1791. 


Dear Str, | we 

A DESIRE of conversing with the most intelligent 
persons in my neighbourhood, and instituting a corres- 
-pondence with others, on the subject of your inquiry, will, 
I hope, plead my excuse, in being so late in answering 


‘your letter of August. I never entertained very high opi- 





* Columbia is the name ofa district 10 miles square (in 
which is the new, or Federal City) over which the general 
government, by constitution, has exclusive jurisdiction. 
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nions cf our system of farming, but what T had is certain- 


"ly lower thanit was. Our farms are, in general, too large 


to admit of much nicety, and, I believe, it would be unhap- 
py for us to have any great desire to be so, with our black 
labourers, and the more worthless wretches we employ to 
overlook them. The manner too, in which our attention 
has been engrossed by the cultivation of tobacco, and large 
quantities of Indian corn, has, no doubt, had some share 
in rendering us slovenly farmers. Having had, hitherto, 
plenty of fresh land for these articles, we have disregard- 
ed every means of improving our opened grounds, either 
‘by manure, or laying them down in grasses—but as we 


begin now to set some store by our woods, and tobacco 


has declined so much in value, that people are generally 
exchanging tobacco for wheat, I flatter myself, the face 
of our country will'soon assume an appearance, that will 
not only do honor to our climate, but ourselves—indeed 
it has long been evident to me, that our sagacious northern 
brethern, not only considered our climate as superior to 
their own, but our lands too as capable of being made so, 


from their constant annual emigrationsamong us. As we 


may be said to be entirely indebted to these for the best 


farms among us, it is very desirable that they should hap- 


yen in a tenfold ratio. 
Although, from a comparative view of the exports ot 
wheat fromthe several States in the Union, it appears 
that considerably more of that article is annualiy exported 
from Virginia than from any of the professedly farming - 
States, still it has scarcely, hitherto, been considered as a 
secondary object on our farms. ‘Till very lately, the 
practice of fallowing grounds for wheat, was seldom fol- 
lowed, and even now, itis by no means so general as 
could be wished. The usual mode of sowing it has been, 
and is now, too generally, in our own corn-felds, when 
the Indian corn is laid by, and which are cultivated every 
second or third year, without receiving any manure, or 
being laid down in clover after the crop is. taken off. 
Those who are considered as the best farmers, and. fal- 
low most, trust entirely to their ploughing. Their fields 
are too extensive for the manure raised from their stock, 
and we have as yet no other inuse. I thought it necessary 
to premise thus much, generally, respecting our mode of 
agriculture, to prevent our climate and soil being unjustly 
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blamed for what we alone are chargeable. It is applicable 
to the whole State, I believe. I shall now take your 
queries in their order, and consider first the lands in Fair- 
fax county, which is situated on the river -Potowmac, 
and bounded by it for near 40 miles. The lands here, 
are generally thin, and the soilastiffclay. Atalittle 
distance from the river, they are rather hilly and broken. 
“The pasturage in summer, is better than might be ex- 
/ Ho from the appearance of the land, for, notwithstand- 
ing all our bad management, our fields yield the white 
clover plentifully, and I am satified no grounds can turn 
out thered clover to better advantage, where they are 
well manured. / Though the county cannotbe considered 
as abounding so much in meadow lands as some others, 
yet there are few people but have them, On the river, 
the most valuable grounds for meadows, the Pocasons, 
are still unreclaimed, and, indeed, in every part of the 
county, some of the most valuable grounds for meadows, 
are still in their natural state. I cannot inform you 
_of the proportion of meadow-land to the arable, for acura- 
cy in these matters is out of the question in Virginia : 
nor of wood-land to either: but I think I am not wrong 
with respect to the latter, in saying, that better than halt 
the county is still im woods. In the upper parts of the 
county, from ten to 20 miles from the river, the soil is 
much intermixed with stones. The average yield of 
wheat, in the mode of agriculture which I have already 
mentioned, was practised with us, is about six for one— 
in fallowed grounds, about eight and ten for one.—The 
old tobacco grounds which have been well manured, will 
yield from 20 to 30. The average yield of oats and rye, 
which have also but a poor chance (being generally sowed. 
in old worn out corn fields) is from 10 to 15, for one ; 
buck-wheat from 15 to 20.—Barley is not cultivated here. 
—Indian corn, from 10 to 15 bushels an acre. As te 
pease, beans, potatoes, and turnips, our lands yield them 
very well; but as they are not raised for market in gene- 
ral, I can’t say what may be their average product per 
acre. Ithas ever appeared to me, that if the farmers in 
Europe, who lay so much stress upon these articles in 
their writings, had our excellent substitute for them, In-. 
dian corn, they would only regard. them as we do, for cu- 
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inary purposes. The chief grass cultivated here is the 
Timothy—the average product of it, per acre, is abouta 
ton. It is certainly the best adapted to our hot suns, and 
particularly our slovenly management of any grass ; and 
this, perhaps, is the best reason which can be given for 
our attending so little to any other.—Of hemp, we raise 
scarce any in this county; and of flax, as we raise it only 
for our own domestic purposes, all I can say of it is, that 
it grows very kindly and plentifully. The fee-simple pri- 


-ces of lands at the distance of 10 miles from the river and 


town of Alexandria, is from 20 to 40 shillings per acre, 
according to quality. It is remarkable, that lands in no 
respect superior, on the opposite side of the river, in Ma- 
ryland, and equally distant from the river, sell currently 


vat 41. and 51. per acre. I know not how such a difference 


is to be accounted for, but from the greater degree of po- 
pulation in proportion to their country. The same cir- 
cumstance must, I suppose, account for the lands in Vir- 
sginia being generally so much cheaper, though equal in 


quality, and possessing a milder climate than the lands in 


the northern States. The rents of our lands have increas- 


ed much within these few years. From the first state- 
‘ment of the country, till lately, it was the practice to rent 


them on leases for two and three lives, at so much tobacco 
a hundred acres; very often not more than two hundred 
pounds of tobacco an hundred—at present, however, from 
the uncertain price of tobacco, the rents in that article are 
become unusual ; so that the common mode of renting is 
now, either by the year, or for a term of 10 or 20 years, 
and at the rate of 8]. to 10l. an hundred. This mode is 
preferred by the tenants, from an idea which, I believe, 
to be natural to the human mind, that of becoming one 


day lords of their own little territory. I think it is often 


cherished by our people, to an excess which frequently 
injures them. . 
The lands in Prince William county and Fauquier, from 
20 to 30 miles from Dumfries (a town on the Potowmac, 
about 30 miles below Alexandria) are, I think, much su- 
perior to the lands in Fairfax, being both more level and 


richer, with a greater quantity of meadow land, though 
they make still less of it than we do—their system of 
farming is, certainly worse than in Fairfax. Hence, their 
‘yield of the several kinds of crops, though on better land, 
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does not average mote than with us. ‘They have been, 
and are still, more unfortunately attached to tobacco than 


we have been. The soil of both these counties is much 


alike, being of a reddish clay ; at the distance of two or 
three feet from the surface, a thin stratum of a stone re- 
sembling slate is found; hence, their springs are not so 
abundant, nor is the water as good as could be wished ; 
but when wells have been dug, the water has been found 
as good as any where. The average fee-simple prices of 
their lands, are from 20s. to 30s. an acre—the terms of 
¥ents are much as they are in Fairfax. cor 
The county of Loudoun lies on the Potowmac, above 


y 


Fairfax, and is, perhaps, the best farming county in the — 


State, being thickly settled with Quakers and Germans, 
from Pennsylvania. The lowest corner of the county 


is about 10 miles from tide-water, and it extends up the » 


river with the.meanders thereof, upwards of 50miles. Iy 
is well supplied with springs, water-courses, and meadows ; 
what are called the bottom lands on the river, are very 
rich, but the soil throughout the county is generally stiff, 
and of a reddish cast. ‘The upper parts of the county are 
mountainous ; better than half the county is in woods, as 


is also the case with the two last mentioned counties. — 


Much more attention is paid to meadows here, than in © 


either of the counties yet mentioned, it being the first ob- 
ject, in general, in every settlement, and their chief con- 
cern afterwards. ‘The bottom lands on the river sell from 
31. to 51. an acre ; in the interior part of the county from 
il, 10s. to 3l.anacre. There are many leases for lives 
in this county, given some years ago, by gentlemen hold- 
ing quantities of lands, at 2]. and 51. an hundred acres ; 
but the common mode of renting, on the expiration of 
leases, is for a term of years not exceeding, in general, 21, 
and form 10l. to 20]. an hundred acres. It is also common, 
in many instances, to rent, for one-third of the produce. 
The average produce of wheat per acre, is from 8 to 10 
bushels on their common lands, which, like those in Fair- 
- fax, have been much exhausted. Their fresh, or river 
lands, produce from 10 to 15 bushels ; the average pro- 
duce of Indian corn is about 15 bushels; of rye, 20; 
speltz, 30; oats, 25; and barley 30, though the last is 
ohiefly raised for the purposes of home-brewing, and by 
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the Germans. They manufacture most of their own 
linen and woollens in this county, and distil most of the 
spirits used, from rye, peaches, and apples, and make a 
considerable quantity of cyder for market: they also 
make many waggons for sale, and almost all iron utensils 
for their ownuse. Their meadows yield them better 
than atonanacre. I forgot to mention above, the pro- 
duce of buck-wheat ; I am told that the Germans and 
Quakers frequently raise it from 30 to 60 bushels an acre. 
What Ihave already observed with respect to the smaller 
produce of the farm, peas, potatoes, &c. must suffice for 
all the counties I have to mention. I have no doubt but 
the Germans and Pennsylvanians of Loudoun would reap 
more profit from them than we do; but their distance from 
market has hitherto prevented them: from raising them 
for sale, and we seldom attend to what is consumed on, 
the farm. 

I shall now pticeed to Berkeley, which, in point of fer- 
tility, is, without doubt, the nicieu county in the State. 


This county lies also on aie Potowmac, and is penetrated Ge 


by the Shenandoah, which empties into that river. The 
lands here, which are called the Valley, running parallel 
with the Shenandoah, and between that and the north 
Mountains, may be divided i into four classes :-—the first 
uality sells at 4]. an acre, second at 31, third at 21. and 
at at 11, 10s. in fee-simple, The mude of renting lands 
is here too, either by the year,or a short term of years, 
as there are no lands which rise faster in value. ” The 
first quality rents from 20 to 301. an hundred acres ; ‘ the 
other qualities in proportion ; and none for less than. 101, 
The lands of the first quality are considered. as too rich 
for wheat, and, in the general’ method of seeding, do not 
succeed so nel as those of the second, being more liable 
to fall, and therust, It isprobable this may proceed from 
their not giving it seed in proportion to its strength, or 
from their sowing it as early as their other grounds. That 
very rich grounds do not succeed so well on early sowing, 
Iam convinced, from several trials which I have been 
witness to, by a neighbour of mine on a rich island. This 
spot, which, when sowed in August, would yield scarcely 
any thing but straw, when sowed in the latter end of Oc- 


‘tober, or first of November, yielded abundantly. The _ 


second quality produces from 15 to 20 bushels, when fal- 
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lowed ; the third from 10 to 12; and the fourth from 8 
to 10, The first-rate lands produce from 40 to 0 bush- 
els of oats per acre, and rye in proportion ; the other qua- 
lities from 20 to 40. Indian corn from 20 to 40 bushels, 
according to the quality of the land, and buck-wheat from 
30 to 60. Barley would, no doubt, succeed will on such 








lands ; but lam nfobnded that they raisenone. ‘The natue 


ral meadows are certainly superior to any to be met with 
any where ; what is called the English blue grass, flou- 
rishes in the greatest luxuriancy, and iscommon through- 
out the county, The average crop of fF imothy i is nearly 
two tonsanacre. The soil of the best lands is dark and 
fine; of the second lighter, and intermixed with soft 
stones ; that of the third and fourth rates still lighter. The 
whole surface of the ground, when cleared, is covered 
with blue grass. I must now observe, with respect to the 
cqunties of Loudoun and Berkeley, that the completion 
of the navigation of the Potowmac (which we expect will 
happen, at the farthest, in two years) will be attended 
with immense benefits to them, Their produce, of every 
sort, will be brought to market on as cheap terms as those 
who live at the distance of eight or ten miles, This cir- 
cumstance, added to the superiority of their lands, cer- 
tainly renders them the mast desirable of any counties in 
the State ; and when it is considered that they already 
have the two flourishing towns of Alexandria and George 
Town for their markets, and an act of Congress for esta- 
blishing their permanent residence between these places, 
I think it cannot be doubted that they are the most eligi- 
ble situations in the Union. In the subjoined table, you 
have the prices current, as accurately as I could ascertain 
‘them. 

Prices current, in Virginia money, 6s. the dollar—Best 
horses, from 201. to 251.; second rate, from 121. to 201. ; 
small horses may be bought much lower. Oxen from 8l. 
to 151. a pair; steers unbroke, at 21. 10s. to 3l.; best 
milch cows at 4l.; ; second-rate at about 2I. 10s. to 3l.; 
veal, at 2d. to 2d. 1-2 and 3d. per lb. ; mutton, at 3d. per 
Ib. ; pork, from 20s. to 30s. per 100lbs. ; butter from 6d. 
to 8d. per lb. ; cheese, from 4d. to 6d. per lb. ; tallow, at 
8d. per lb.* Sheep, from 6s. to 15s. ; hogs, 12 months 





% Mutton 3d. and fallow 8d.! Fat ‘sheep not toe common. 
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old, from 12s, to 15s. according to size; bebe, at 2d. te 


3d. geese, from 1s. to 2s.; turkeys, Qs. ; ducks, from 
6d. to 9d. ; hens, from 6d. to 8d. ; chickens, from 3s. to 
4s. per dozen. ni 

Wheat, about 4s. 6d. per bushel ; buck-wheat, 2s. ; 
corn, 2s. : beans and peas, 3s. to 4s. ; turnips and pota- 
toes, from 9d. to 1s. 

Hackled flax, from 1s. to 1s. 3d. per Ib. ; hemp from 
the break, from 28s. to 30s. per 100lbs. ; iron, from 251. 
to 271. per ton. : 

In the county of oper! from its vicinity to market, 
several of the above articles will average higher. 


Rates of the Taxes on Property. 


On land, for every 100]. valuation ..--. 
On Negroes, Cech GOVE £2 gn oie eek 
OP EPA ev ons ot eid, ee ee 
OG Chariots, per Wiech os os 10 ok ss. 6 
On riding chairs, per wheel ...-.-+- > 3 

Parish levies from 10 to 30lbs. of tobacco per tithe- 
able.* 

County taxes much the same. The two last vary each 
year, according to the number of poor to be supported, 
and the number of criminals ; but for the latter we are 
reimbursed by the public. 

Our taxes have been also been diminishing every year 
since peace, so.that no country has less reason to complain 
of public burthens at present. 

The above isa list of our State taxes. The only tax 
imposed by the general government, and which the farmer 
feels, is the tax on stills; this is about 6d. a gallon 
Though, from its novelty, it has excited some murmurs, 
I cannot think it can be considered as unreasonable, or 
improper, by those who Ber either on the great injuries 


monn e 
Oo AAR. 


alii, 





* White males, and negro males and females, ative 16 
years ofage, are subject to this tax. The tobacco with 
whichitis paid may,on an average, be estimated at three- 
halfpence per 1b. Note in General Washington's hand» 
writing. 
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produced by the cheapness of distilled liquors among us, 

or the excessive profits made by the county distillers. _ 
I cannot conclude, without regretting that I have not 

been able to find you a more accurate account, in many 

particulars. _ I flatter myself it is at least a faithful one 3 

Thave used my best endeavours to make itso. It has 

certainly not been in my power to pay any compliments 

to our farmers for their management. : 

I am, dear Sir, Me 

_ With the greatest respect, 

; Your most obedient servant. 

_ The President of the United States. . 


aay, 


iy 


SPEED 





The following detached information is communicated 
by persons on whose knowledge and accuracy reliance 
may be placed. 

The Writer hereof is best acquainted with that tract 
of land which crosses Virginia, from northeast to south- 
west, by the names of the Bull-run Mountains, South 
Mountains, and Green Mountains, and is generally six 
or eight miles wide, one half of which is the mountain 
itself, and therefore steep ; the residue lies at the foot, on 
each side, in large waving hills, perfectly accessible to the 
plough. It is of adark red colour—the richest of it is 2 
pure mould, or loam, without the least mixture of sand 
or grit, though often a good deal of broken stone ; when 
first cleared of its timber, it lies loose for about a foot depth, 
that is to say, as far down as the frosts have penetrated, 
but below that, for many feet, the earth is still the same, 
but hard, as having never yet been opened by the frost ; 
when it has been turned up by the plough, and has been 
_ exposed to the frost a winter or two, itis nearly as rich as 
the original first soil. This land is excellent for wheat 
andrye, but yields poorly in oats ; for Indian corn it is 
tniddling. The fruits which abound are apples, peaches, 
and cherries, The country perfectly healthy, and the 
climate more moderate in summer than that below, and 


in winter than that above. Most of the parcels of land. 


held by individuals, have been so laid out, as to contain 
about one-third of the first quality, as above described ; 
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one-third of a middling quality ; and one-third of barrens 
well timbered. The husbandry is, in general, very slo- 
venlyunder such.as itis, the lands of the first. quality 
will produce 30 bushels of wheat to the acre, when fresh, | 
and being tended alternately in wheat and Indian corn 

(the latter of which is agreat exhauster) without ever be- 
ing rested or manured, they fallat length down to eight or 
ten bushelsthe acre. The soil of middling quality will 
yield 12 or 15 bushels of wheat the acre, when fresh, and 
fall down to about eight. 7%: he grasses which have been 
found to succeed best, are red. clover and orchard grass ; 
green sward does well also; only one good cutting of 


these can be counted on, unless the ground can be watered. 


A tract consisting of the three qualities before mention- 
ed, in equal quantities, in that part which lies near the 
Rivanna river, say about Charlotteville, will sell for about 
29s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. sterling the acre, on an average ; it 
will be more or less, in proportion as there ismore or less 
of the best or worst qualities—produce is water-borne 
from hence tothe tide-waters 70 miles distant. Advanc- 
ing north-eastwardly along the same mountains; these 
lands are dearer, though their produce cannot be water- 
borne tillthey reach the Potowmac. Going south-westward- 
ly along the same mountains, lands become cheaper. Where 
they cross the Fluvanna, or James river, they are about 
two-thirds of the price before mentioned ; and from that 
part their produce may also be water-borne to tide-waters 
130 miles distant. : 
Ordinary prices about Charlotteville are as follows : 
Alabouring negro man is hired by the year, for 9L. 
sterling, his clothes, and food. 
A good plough-horse costs 10]. to 121. sterling. 
A cow, 30s. ; asheep, 6s.; asow, 10s. ; a goose, or 
turkey, 2s. ; a dung-hill fowl, 6d. 
A bushel of wheat, 3s.; ofrye, 22d. 1-2; of Indian 
corms. 6d. ala 
- Beef in autumn, and pork in winter, 16s. the 100lbs. ; 
bacon, 6d. to 8d. the Ib. | Sab 
Hay, 45s. the ton. 


August 3, 1791. 
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Dear Sir, . ae etic) 
AGREEABLY toyour request, I have now the pleas 
“sure to send you an extract of my letter to ARTHUR 
Younc, Esq. relative to the prices of the following arti« 
eles in Pennsylvania, vizi* : ‘Gn 
Wheat, per bushel, 6s. to 6s: 4d.; rye, 3s. 9d, to 4s. 5 
Indian corn, 2s. 6d.; oats. 1s, 8d.; barley, 4s. ; clover 
hay, per ton, 41. 10s. ; beef, per 100lbs. 25s. ; pork. 27s. 
6d.; a good working horse, 201 ; a pair of good working 
oxen, 900lbs. each, 201. to 241. ; a milch cow and calf, 51. 
to 61; store sheep, by the flock, 10s. to 15s.; wool, 
dressed flax, ——— ; bricks, per thousand, 22s, 6d. ; stone- 
lime, per bushel, 11d. to 1s. ; cultivated farms of good 
land, in the old counties, not within twenty miles of Phi- 
ladelphia, extremely various ; the average, at random, 
perhaps, 51. per acre. | . 
The par of exchange with Great Britain, 166 two- 
thirds. | 
An English guinea passes current at 35s. 
‘With respect to taxes, the second object of inquiry, my 
information is as follows ; and I believe it may be relied 
en: 
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Franklin county, .... |360/ none | none | 35s.% 
York county, ...... {500} none | 40s: | 30s. 
Northumberland county, |300] none | 10s, | 30s. 
Fayette county, ....|364] 15s. | 10s; |. none 
Cumberland county, . . [650] 2s. 6d.| 60s;| 27s. 
Chester county, .... [500] 335s. 70s. | 358s); 
Delaware county, . +. [/450} 30s. 60s. | 60s. 
Washington county, « . |300/ none | 20s. 12s. 
Philadelphia county, . . | 80/i6s. 10d. 22s. 5d.|15s, 2d. 


3 * This is a letter from Mr. Powzt President o the 
Agricultural Society of Philadelphia. —° tof the 


*® Last year} Highest in ee Higher than ustiale 
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The foregoing are the taxes on the farms, containing 
the number of acres mentioned in the list in the different 


counties. The respective sums make the aggregate of 
the taxes upon each farm in the respective counties. ; 

_ It is here to be observed, that there are farms in the 
oldest, as wellas in the newest counties, set down in the 
list. If the information appears to you in any respect de- 
ficient, I will endeavour to procure such as may be more 
satisfactory ; though I think what is herein contained, 
ek a Mr. Y, that our present taxes are very mo* 

erate. : vps 


_Ifon this, or any other subject, I can be of any use to 
Pay you, I beg that you will freely lay your commands on, 
-- - Dear Sir, 
f ki Your affectionate, 

And obliged humble servant. 





Philadelphia, 
October 24, 1790. : ae 
_ His Excellency, the President of the United States. 


. 








ies 
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Philadelphia, Fune 18, 1792, 
Srp pis 


YOUR letter of the 18th of January was received about 
a fortnight ago. For the Annals, which you have had 
the goodness to send me, I pray you to accept my 
thanks.—No directions having accompanied the second 
. set, and presuming they were intended for the Agricultur- 
in! ; al Society in this city, I have, in your name, presented 
A _ them to that body. 
\ as ‘As far as it is in my power, I will endeavour to solve 
the doubts which are expressed in your queries, contained 
in the above letter: and first ‘Labour is so slightly 
touched on, that I know not how to estimate it.” 
The information on this, as well as on other points of 
my last communication, was given in transcripts of the 
‘Jetters I had received in answer to certain queries, has- 
tily submitted to some intelliget gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance, in the State of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia. If, therefore, the article of labour was net 
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sufficiently enlarged upon; or, if there. appeared too 
great a diversity in the price of this article; in that of 
land ; and of other things, to be easily reconciled and un- 
derstood ; you must ascribe the imconsistency, or omise. 
son, to that cause, and to the habits and value which is. 
set on these things in the different States, and in different 
parts ofthe same State.—South of Pennsylvania, hired 
labour is not very common, eXcept it be at harvest, and 
sometimes for cutting grass. The wealthier farmers pers 
form it with there own black servants, whilst the poorer 
sort are obliged to doitthemselves. That labour in this 
country is higher than it is in England, I cam readily cone 
ceive. The ease with which a man can obtain land in 
fee, beyond the mountains, to which most of that class of 
people repair, may be assigned as the primary cause of it. 
But high wages is not the worst evil attending the hire of 
-white men in this country ; for being accustomed to better 
fare than, I believe, the labourers of almost any other 
country, adds considerably to the expence of employing 
them ; whilst blacks, on the contrary, are cheaper, the 
common food of them (even when well treated) being 
bread made of Indian corn, butter-milk, fish (pickled 
herrings) frequently, and meat now and then; with a 
blanket for bedding. In addition to these, ground is often 
allowed them for gardening, and privilege given them to 
raise dung-hill fowls for their own use. With the farmer 
who has not more than two or three negroes, little dif- 
ference is made in the manner of living between. the 
- master and the man ; but far otherwise is the case with 
those who are owned in great numbers by the wealthy ; 
who are not always as kind, and as attentive totheir wants 
and usage, as they ought to be ; for by these they are fed 
‘upon bread alone, which. does not, on an average, cost 
more than seven dollars a head per annum (about 32s. 
Yetenling). . a - be 
- From these data, in aid of my last communications, 
you will be able to form an idea of the cost of labour in 
_ this country. It varies, however, in the different States, 
-as i have already observed, and sometimes in the same 
- State; but may be said to vibrate with white men, be- 
tween ten and fifteen pounds; and for black. men, be- 
tween eight and twelve pounds sterling, per annum, be- 
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sides their board. No difficulty, I should conceive, would 
be formed in obtaining those of either description, 
on the terms here mentioned ; but I do not advance this 
with certainty, not having been in the habit of hiring any 
myself, for several years past. Blacks are capable of much 
labour, but having (I am speaking generally) no ambition 
to establish a good name, they are too regardless of a bad | 
one, and of course require more of the master’s eye than 
the former. Formerly, I have given to shz/ful and cereful 
cradlers, a dollar a day, during harvest, which was a sixth 
more than the usual price ; but then, I knew the men, and 
that they would oblige themselves to cut clean and lay well, _ 
four acres of wheat a day (if it did not stand very heavy 
on the ground) ; or, if I preferred it, they would cut by 
the acre, paying them at the rate of a dollar for every four 
acres. There are men, who will rake and bind as fast 
as the cradlers will cut the grain, but to do this is deemed 
hard work, and when done, entitles them to cradlers’ wa- 
ges. These people eat three times a day (once, perhaps, 
of milk), and are allowed a pint of spiritseach man. A 
barn-floor, with straw and a blanket, serves, them, at har~ 
vest, for lodging. 

When I observed in a former letter, that “ all our la- 
bour was performed by negroes,” I must have alluded to 
the custom in Virginia, the State in which I then lived, 
and from which I wrote; but my last communication to 
you was on a more extensive scale, comprehending the 
practices and prices of Pennsylvania and Maryland, as 
well as different parts of Virginia; which (latter) is a 
State of great extent, differing much in its products and 
culture. 

The English statute acre is the measure by which we 
have hitherto bought and sold land; and the price of land, 
as handed to you in my last, includes buildings, fences, 
arable, meadow, in short, the improvements of every sort 
appertaining to the tract on which they are placed. To 
a stranger at a distance, this aggregate mode of estimating 
the value ofa farm is, it must be confessed, dark and un- 
satisfactory ; but to the parties present, who see and exa- 
mine every thing, and judge for themselves, it is quite im- 
material. The seller warrants the title and quantity 
which he sells, and both form an opinion of the total worth 
ef the premises. Itrarely happens, however, that build- 
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ings and other improvements are estimated by the pur- 


chaser at near what they cost the seller, especially on old 
farms, which have beer a good. deal worked ; the receive 
ed opinion being, that fresh land, without improvements, 
is more to be desired, than worn and much abused land 
is, with such as are usually found thereon: but this is to 
_be considered as a general, not an invariable rule ; for the 
better and more attentive farmers keep their farms in high 
order, and value the improvements accordingly. Never 
having been in England, I ought not to hazard an opinion, 
or attempt a comparison between the soil of that country 
and this, in their yirgin and unimproved state ; but from 
what I know of the one, and have heard of the other, I 
should decide in favour. of the latter, at a distance from 
the Seaboard ; which, from the high lands of the Never- 
sink (in East Jersey) to Florida inclusively, is flat, and, 
with but few exceptions, sandy, and generally of mean 
quality, From the falls of the rivers to the mountains, 
which is generally from 60 to 100 miles, and above the 
latter—except the craggy hills and mountains which lye 


between the eastern and western waters—the best lands — 


are tobe found. They are strong, and, after having been 
used, and abused in a shameful manner, will, with a little 
repose, get covered with white clover. The upper coun- 
try is healthiest also. 

__ You seem surprized, and no wonder, to hear that many 
of our farmers, if they can be so called, cultivate much 
_ ground for little profit, because land is cheap, and labour 

is high; butyou will remember, that when I informed 

you of this fact, I reprobated, at the same time, both 
the practice and principle. The history, however, of it 
is this—a piece of land is cut down, and kept under 
constant cultivation, first in tobacco, and then in Indian 
corn (two very exhausting plants), until it will yield scarcely 
any thing ;—a second piece is cleared, and treated in the 
_ Same manner; then a third, and soon, until probably, there 
is but little more to clear. When this happens, the owner 
finds himself reduced to the choice of one of three things 
—cither to recover the land which he has ruined, to ac 
complish which, he has perhaps neither the skill, the in- 
dustry, nor the means—or to retire beyond the mountains 
—or to substitute quantity for quality, in order to raise 
something. ‘The latter has been generally adopted, and, 
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with the assistance of horses, he scratches over much 


ground, and seeds it, to very little purpose, as you may: 
suppose, and. have been informed ; for I presume an En- 
glish farmer would bestow more labour on one acre, by 
deep and frequent ploughings, besides the dressings, he 
gives to the land, than the other does on five acres. It is 
but justice, however, to Pennsylvania, to declare, that her 
husbandry (though not perfect) is much better, and her 
crops proportionably greater. ‘The practice above-men- 
tioned applies more particularly to the tobacco States, 
which, happily, are yielding more and more every year 
to the growth of wheat; and as this prevails the husban- 
dry improves. Instances could be enumerated, and where 
no extraordinary dressings or management has been used, 
of land yielding from 30 to 40 bushels of wheat per acre, 
that has been very rauch exhausted. 


Your mode of calculating the taxes in this country, be- 
ing unusual with us, 1 may not accurately understand ; 
and asthe Virginia method was, if I recollect rightly, de- 
tailed in my former accounts, I know not how to give you 
a more distinct idea of them, than by exhibiting the items 
of the specific charges on every species of taxable property, 


viz. on land, negroes, stock, &c.. ‘This, as it respects an 


estate in Virginia, with which I am very well acquainted, 
Tam enabled to do, and willdo. We have aroad-tax 
besides, butit is light, and, in most of the States, paid by 
a contribution of labour, which rarely exceeds two days 
in the year, foreach male labourer. Dutiable articles is 
a distinct tax, the quanum of which depends upon the 
consumption, upon the disposition of the consumer : 
with the aid, therefore, of the laws (which I sent you) 
every man can calculate, better than I am able to do for 
him, the amount of his own expenditures in this way. 
Anadditional duty, or excise, was imposed last session, 
and this being now sent, will, if am not mistaken (with 


-what was mentioned in may former communications) bring 
every tax, direct and indirect, to your view, to which pro- 


perty inthis country, is subjected, either by the generat 
government, or the laws of the States of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, to which the observations have 
been confined. ii 
Beef, and other meats, grain of all sorts, and flour, 
butter, cheese, and other things, in quantities to make 
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them an object, are always, I conceive, in demand; and 
are sought after by the purchasers. The sail of lesser 
articles, at adistance from market towns, may sometimes 
stick on hand, but rarely, I believe forego a sale, if they 
are worth the transportation. : 

Sheep thrive very well in the middle States, though 
they are not exempt from diseases, and are often injured : 
by dogs ; and more so as you approach the mountains, by 
wolves. Were we touse horses less, and oxen more, on 
our farms (as they do in the New England States), we 
should, unquestionably, find our account in it; yet, : 
strange as it may seem, few are in the practice of the lat- aa 
ter ; and none push the raising of sheep to the extent oh 
they might, and ought to do.—The fact is, we have, ina 
manner, every thing to learn ‘that respects neat and pro- 
fitable husbandry. ; 

BakeEwELUL’s breed of sheep are much celebrated, and 
deservedly, I presume ; but if entrused to a common 
bailiff (or with us is called an overseer) they would, I 
should apprehend, soon degenerate, for want of that care a 
and attention which is necessary to preserve the breed in a 
its purity. But the great impediment is the British sta- My 
tutes ; these discourage men of delicacy, in this country, “4 
from attempting what might involve the master of a vessel if 
in serious consequences, if detected in the breach ofthem. ‘ 
Others, however, less scrupulous, have attempted to im- 
port English rams with success, and, by this means, our 
flocks, in many places, are much improved—mine, for pe 
instance, though I never was concerned, directly nor in- 
directly, in the importation of one, further than by buying i 
lambs which have descended from them.* < 

Our modes—system we have none—are so different 
from yours, generally speaking, and our business being 
carried on so much within ourselves, so little by hiring, 
and still less by calculation, that I frankly confess to you, 

I am unable to solve your query respecting sheep-walks, : 
or how many sheep an acre of woodland pasture would : oe 

support. I shall have pleasure, at all times, as faras I y 
possess the means, or can command them, to give you : Ue 
every information that can contribute to your own satisfac- 








® The average weight of the fleeces being 5lbe. 
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tion, or that of a friend; but lamsothoroughly persuaded 
of my inability to throw new lights upon any branch of 
husbandry, in a country where it is so well understood as 
in England, and that any thing I could write to you on 
that subject, would only serve to expose the defective 
practice of my countrymen, and be considered as the 
beacon of our ignorance, that I am rather disinclined td 
see any production of mine in a work where so much use- 
ful informrtion is conveyed to the public, as is to be found. 
in your Annals of Agriculture. 

With very great esteem, 

I am Sir, 
Your most obedient servant. 
G. WASHINGTON. © 


=P, 5.) Fane 21st.—I have not yet received the account 
of taxes [ promised you, and for which I had written to 


_ Virginia; but I will send it by the first conveyance after 


its arrival. 

This letter goes by Mr. Prvcxney, Minister from the 
United States to the Court of London,* who, being de- 
tained a day or two longer than was expected, by the ves- 
selin which he is to embark has given me an opportunity 
of asking Mrs. JerrERrson (who is well acquainted with 
the south-western parts of Virginia, near Charlotteville), 
and Mr. Peters (one of the best farmers in the State of 
Pennsylvania, about six miles from this city), to give me 
their sentiments on the several queries contained in your 
letter. ‘These you will find inclosed herewith,} in 
their own words.[ Mime, and each of theirs, are writ- 





= 


* Through which channel I recommend any letters you 
may favor me with, to pass. | 
_ | At the end of this Letter. 

t On applying to Colonel Hamiiton, for the statement 
mentioned in Mr. Prrers’s letter, he put into my hands, to- 
gether with the statement, several communications which 
were made to him last year, by some of the most respectable 


farmers in this part of the couutry,in consequence of amy 


application from him, information on certain points respects 
ing farms ; and, as they appearedto contain some matters 
worth attention, [had them copied, and they are also ine 
closed. oT ' . Ke ie 
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fen without any previous consultation; and may 
eonsidered (my estate in the neighbourhood of whi 
Tam best acquainted, lying about midway between theirs 
‘as the opinions of men living north, south, and in the 
centre of the district, of which an account was given to 
_ youin my communications of the 4th of December 











last. 





NOTES ON MR. YOUNG’s LETTER. 


Paragraph 3. “Is the labour (of negroes, at 91. stem 


ling) tobe commanded in any amount ;”—If taken by - 
the year, it may be commanded in any amount, but not if - 
wanted on particular occasions only——as for harvest, for — 


particular dressings of the land. &c. ene ad 
~Par.4. The labour of anegro Mr. Youne reckons 

cent. per cent. dearer than the labour of England.—To 

the hirer ofa negro. man his hire will cost 91. and his sub« 


_ sistence, clothing, and tools, 61. making 1451. sterling, or, . 


atthe most, it may sometimes be 18]. To the owner ofa 
negro his labour costs as follows: suppose a negro man, 
of 25 years of age, costs 751. sterling; he has an equal 
chance to live 30 years, according to Burron’s tables ; 
_ sothat you lose your principal in 30 years—then say, 
a eC 
daterest of 751 annually 2) ae Sy - 15 
_ One thirtieth annually of the principal ...2 10 
Subsistence, clothes, &c. annually =... 6. 0 





| | fo Revs: 

There must be some addition to this, to make the la- 
bour equal to that of a white man, as I believe the ne- 
gro. does not perform quite so much work, nor with as 
‘tuch intelligence. But Mr. Younc reckons a labouring 
gman in England 81. and his board 161. making 241. Y 
'~ Par. 5. In the instances of mountain land, the ex- 
pressions seem to indicate waste land, unbuilt and unin- 
closed.”——If Mr. Younc, has reference here to the notes 
which Ts. J. gave to the President, on the subject of 
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jountain lands, the following explanation is hecessary. 
"The lands therein contemplated, are generally about one 
half cleared of the timber which grew on them—say all 
the land of the first quality, and half that of the middling 
quality : this half is, for the most part, inclosed. with rail- 
fences, which do not last long (except where they are of 
chesnut), but are easily repaired or renewed. The hous- 
es on them, for the use of the farm, are so slight, and of 
so little worth, that they are thrown into the bargain, 
without a separate estimate. The same may be said of © 
the farmer’s house, unless it be better than common. 
When it is of considerable value, it adds to the price of 
the land, but by no means its whole value. With respect 
to the soil, Isawno upland in England comparable to it. 
My travels there, were from Dover to London, and on to 
Birmingham, making excursions of 20 or 80 miles each 
way. At Edgehill, in Warwickshire, my road led me 
over ared soil, something like this, as well as I recollect 5 
but it is too long ago to speak with certainty. 

Par. 7. “ That, in America, farmers look to labour 
much more than to land, is new to me ;”—but itis a 
‘most important circumstance. Where land is cheap'and 
rich, and labour dear, the same labour spread in a slight- 
er culture over 100 acres, will produce more profit than if 
concentrated by the highest degree of cultivation ona 
small portion of the lands. When the virgin fertility of 
the soil becomes exhausted, it becomes better to cultivate” 
less, and well; the only difficulty is, to know at what 
point of deterioration in the land, the culture should be 
increased, and in what degree. nah Na 

Par. 10. ‘Canyou sell your beef and mutton readi- 
ly ?”—The market for them, fresh and in quantity, is not 
certain in Virginia. Beef, well salted, will generally find 
a market ; but salted mutton is, perhaps, unknown. 

Par. 11. ‘* Mutton dearer than beef.”——Sheep are 
subject to many diseases, which carry them off in great 
numbers. Inthe middle and upper parts of Virginia, 
they are subject to the wolf, and in all parts of it to dogs : 
these: are great obstacles to their multiplication. Inthe , 
middle and-upper parts of the country, the carcass of the 
beef is raised on the spontaneous food of the forests, and 
is delivered to the farmer in good plight in the fall, often 
fat enough for slaughter; hence its cheapness. Proba- 
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bly, however, sheep properly attended to, would be more. 
profitable than cattle, as Mr. Younc says—they have not | 


been attended toas they merited. a 
_ Par. 13.. Mr. Younce calculates the employment of 
$0401. worth of land, and 12001. farmers capital, making 
an aggregate capital of 62401. in England, which he makes 
yield five per cent. extra or ten per cent. upon the whole, 
I will calculate, in the Virginia way, the employment of 
_ the same capital, on a supposition of good management, 
in the manner of the country. KiGneO RENN’ 


ce Supposing negro labourers to be hired. 
2, Supposing them to be bought. 


1. Suppose labourers to be hired; one half men, av: 


1sl.; the other half women, at 141. for labour, subsistence, 
clothing (I always mean sterling money). ri 
Lette 


Interest of 41601. for 3310 acres of land, at 


S48. PCN Aches, je ie a ee 208 O Q 


——— of {3 for farmer’s capital of stock, 
COONS Be I a oe oR OK 
Taxes, at 7d. the acre (I do not know what 


9 
they: ate) yj.00:5 ete a hee (OOLO..G 
Q 





Hire of 33 labourers, at16l. 4. . . . 528 O 
—— £.936 10 @ 
Produce to be.sold annually. 


_ Wheat, 6600 bushels, at 3s. . £. 990 
Meat, and other articles, at 51. for — eee 
each labourer ee ae 165—£.1185 O 
Netprofitoverandabovethefive = | Y 
percent. above charged, ...  . 219 10 O 
Add annual rise in the value of | 


2 


ee 165 10 0 





Real profit, over and above the five per cent. . “f a 
which is 6 1-2 per cent, extra, or 11 1-3 per cent. on the 


whole capital, 
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2. Suppose labourers to be bought, one half men, and 
one halt ‘women, at'60l. sterling, on an average. ee 
Ce ee ae : 
Interest of 31251. for 2500 acres be land at é Maes 
Neen SOBs ee ‘ See ade: 
~ of 15621. 10s. fuiaeielt S capital et havin ae 
i stock, wtensile Site 8 ee Re ee 
em Of FP, fot purchase of 25 labour- edo 
| ease: SENS ZS COS aes 
- Subsistence, clothes; Re, SOAS Oa 
[I allow nothing for losses by death, but, aso 
on the contrary, shall presently take cres 
dit four per cent. perannum, for their in- 
crease over and above keeping mo their 
own numbers. } Shia 
Taxes, at 7d. te ace, yh) a ae ee 


eee 
oS 








f. 532 5 10° 
Produc ¢ to be sold annually. 


Wheat, 5000 5» Heels, le ee A 750 
Meat and other articles, at 5h for ~ ; 
each labourer, oe NG ee SR STS OO 
‘Net’profit, over and above the five per : 
cent. above charged (£31. 15s. ahead “ 
*oNNeRTORS.) 8 ey See ee 
Add five per cent. annual rise in the va- ot 
Ine GF nde. se ea ee 156° 5° © 
——— four per cent. increase of negroes, - 
more than keeping up original 
umber, ae ee 60 0 0 





Real profit, over and above the five per 
cent. above charged, cL ae aoe Oe 
which is nine per cent. extra, or 14 en cent. on the whole. 
capital. , 
Inthe preceding estimate I have supposed that 200 
: bushels of wheat may be sold for every labourer employ-- 
ed, which may be thought too high. I know it is too 
“high forscommon land, and common management 5 ae : 





#512 vee cent on cipiial 


a 
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I know also, that on good land, and with good manage- 
ment, it has been done, through a considerable neighbour- 


families of negroes double in about twenty-five years, 
/ which is an increase of the capital invested in them, of 


stock. 
Lam unable to answer the queries, as to the expence 


two, or three sheep. I began an experiment of that kind 


up the fallen wood, but leaving all the good trees. I got 
through about twenty or thirty acres, and sowed it with 


on through a forest of four or five hundred acres. ‘The 
land was excessively rich, but too steep to be cultivated. 


time to this, most of ithas done well. I did not note how 
much labour it took to prepare it; but [am sure it was 
repaid by the fuel it yielded for the family. The rich- 
ness of the pasture to be thus obtained, will always be 
proportioned to that of the land. Most of our forests is 
either middling or poor. Its inclosure with a wood fence 
eosts little, as tne wood is on the spot. 
18th June, 1792. 
(Signed) Tu. JEFFERSON. 








x “ 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
29th August, 1791. 


Dear Sir, 


in the best manner I was capable, yet not altogether in 
the way you mentioned. The novelty of the subject, and 
‘never having kept any regular account of the annual pro- 
duce of my lands, nor knowing any person to whom I 
could apply for such minute information, made it neces- 
sary for me to consider the different objects; and taking 


e 


hood, and for many years. On the other hand, I have 
over-rated the cost of labouring negroes, anc i presume: 
the taxes also are over-rated. 1 have observed, that our 


four per cent. over and above keeping up the original 


necessary to make an acre of forest land maintain one, 


in the year 1783, clearing out the under growth, cutting | 
white clover, and green sward ; and intended to have gone 


n spite of total neglect, during my absence from that 


“YOUR letter of the 13th inst. I received this day. 


week. Ihave endeavoured to comply with your request 
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to my assistance an intelligent neighbouring farmer, with« 
out letting him into the object of my pursuit, we together. 
have formed an estimate, of what may be supposed the 


average annual product of the different articles raised on 


the lands here, as you will perceive by the paper herewith 


transmitted : have added some articles not mentioned by — 


you, and omitted what may be consumed. by the family. 


who occupy the farm, not doubting but in that particular, 
you must be much more competent to judge than lam; 
have therefore only mentioned what I suppose the ave-: 


rage number of persons on a two hundred acres farm. 
Although I have not filled the columns in the form you 


sent me, yet am in hopes you will be able to extract the 


necessary information, and reduce it into such form as 
will be most convenient for your purpose. 


Happy in an opportunity afforded me, at least to endea- 


vour to serve you, and anxious for the success of every 
measure which may tend to promote the general ins 


terests of our country, 


Iam, &c. &c. 
To Alex, Hamilton, Esq. 








| eennemern 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 


Quantity, 200 acres: Value, 3200 dollars.—Two hun- 
dred acres being nearly the average quantity of the farms 
in this quarter, have taken that as the most covenient 
portion from which to form the required estimates. 

Arable Land, 125 acres.—The arable land, divided in- 
to five fields, of twenty-five acres each, makes in the 
whole 125 acres. ts 

Pasture, 50acres.—The course of cropping pursued 
here requiring three fields to be under tillage, two of 
course will be left for pasture, which make 50 acres. 


Orchard, &c. 10 acres—Orchard, garden, house, and — 


barn, yards, lanes, &c. ; supposed to occupy 10 acres 


Meadow, 15 acres.—The natural meadows in this part — 


of the country being few, yet as every farmer finds means 
for allotting some portion of his land forthat use, suppose 
the nearest avarage 15 acres, 


UZ oodland, 50 acres.—Timber being an artiele indis- 
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" pensably necessary for fuel, fencing, building, &e. have: 


allowed 50 acres for that use. 


Wheat, 200 bushels, at 90 cents* per bushel, is 180 


dollars.—One of the aforesaid fields is allotted, in rota- 
tion, for wheat and rye; suppose twenty ‘thereof to be 
sown with wheat, will yield, communibus annis, ten bushels 
per acre; for although in seasons, on well improved 


grounds, twenty, thirty, and even thirty-five bushels may 


be produced from the acre ; yet from the many casualties 


to which land tiliage is exposed, so that in some seasons — 


the best improved ground may not produce even five 
bushels ; have, from myown observation, and that of an 
“intelligent neighbouring farmer, taken the above as the 
nearest supposed medium, making two hundred bushels ; 
which, at 90 cents per bushel, is 180 dollars. a“ 

Rye, 50 bushels, at 60 cents per bushel, 30 dollars.— 
Rye likewise, ten bushels to the acre; the remainder of 
the field, being five acres, will yield fifty bushels, which, 
at sixty cents per bushel, make 30 dollars.—N. B. The 
field on which the wheat ‘and rye is sowed, is, generally, 
also put in with grass, and lays for pasture two years. _ 

Corn, 300 bushels, at 40 cents, 120 dollars.—One field 
_ is generally allotted to Indian corn and buck-wheat, in the 
same proportion with wheat and rye; the 20 acres of 

corn will average 15 bushels per acre, making in the whole 
800 bushels, at 40 cents per bushel, is 120 dollars. 

Buck-wheat,75 bushels, at 30 cents, is 22 dollars, and 
50 cents.—This grain is so precarious in its growth, that 
itis extremely difficult to form an estimate of its general 
produce ; but suppose 15 bushels per acre, which, from 
five acres, being the remainder of that field occupied by 
the corn, will be 75 bushels, valued at 30 cents per bushel, 
is 22 dollars, 50 cents. 

Barley.—So little of this grain is raised here, that I did 
not think it worth notice. ae, 
- Oats, 100 bushels, at 20 cents per bushel, 20 dollars.— 
By the course of cropping commonly used here, this grain is 
sowed, for the sake of ease and convenience tothe farmer, 
upon some part of the fallow intended for wheat, to which 
it generally proves injurious, therefore is not largely pro- 





~ & One hundred cents make adollar. 
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pagated: have only ailotted five acres, which will average | 


"twenty bushels per acre, making in the whole 100 bushels, 


at 20 cents per bushel, is 20 dollars. tie 
Flax and Seed, 30 dollars.—This is also generally 
raised on part of the fallow ; suppose two, which, on an 
average, may yield 250 pounds of swingled flax, and 12 
bushels of seed, which, both together, may be worth 30 
dollars. — : : 
Apples and Cyder, 30 dollars.—Every farm has more 
or less of orcharding; eight acres allowed for that use, 
the product whereof, in apples and cyder cannot be worth 
less than 30 dollars. 
Hay, 20 tons :. Value, 120 dollars. — Although 15 acres 
enly are allotted for meadow, which, probably, on an 
average, will not yield more than that number of tons, yet 
as the farmers, by sowing grass-seeds on their lands, im- 
proved with dung, plaster of Paris, &c. annually mow 
more or less of those, [have allowed 20 tons, worth six 
dollars each, makes 120 dollars. é 
Cattle, annual product, 70 dollars.—I suppose a farm 
of 200 acres will, on an average, support 12 head of cattle ; 
of those, I suppose five milch cows, which will each yield 
‘per annum, one calf, two of them to be raised and three 
fatted ; the latter worth six dollars. Five milch cows 


"will produce fifteen pounds of butter per month, each, for 


seven months, which makes in the whole 525lbs. at nine 
cents per lb. makes 47 dollars, 25 cents; five months 
allowed for their being farrow, or fatting the calves. ‘Two 
calves annually raised, affords opportunity for disposing 
ofthat number of cattle annually either in beet or milch 
cows, which, being worth 16 dollars cach, makes 32 dol- - 
lars; making in the whole 79 dollars, 25 cents. Deduct, 
for accidents, &c. nine dollars, 25 centsleaves an annual 
product of 70 dollars. 
Horses. —Whatever these may produce, must be con- 
sidered as included in the general product of the farm, 


for the cultivation of which they are made by the propaga+ 


tion of the animal, unless it be in the most interior parts 


of the country, where no market can be procured for 


grain, &c. 


Sheep, annual product, 28 dollars. —T wenty store sheep 
may be conveniently kept on a 200 acres farm ; their wool 
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will average 40 pounds per year, worth 23 cents per 
pound, which makes 10 dollars ; their increase in lambs, 
twelve ; this number being to be disposed of annually, 


either in lambs or fatted mutton, they may be worth 11.3 | 


dollars each; makes 18 dollars. Thus the whole annual 
product on sheep willbe 28 dollars. © 

fogs, annual product, 80 dollars. Ten hogs may be 
considered as the average number raised annually ona 
200 acre farm; weighing 200 net pounds each, making 
2000lbs. at four cents per Ib. ; the value of the Peis, 
product will be 80 dollars. . ae 

Poultry, annual product, 10 dollars.—Suppose, on an 
“average, ten dozen may be raised, worth one dollar per 
dozen ; their product will be 10 dollars. — 

Wood consumed in fuel, 25 cords. Allowing one kitch- 
en fire, which burns more or less the whole year, and one 
other fire during the winter, for the convenience of the 
family ; I suppose the two fires will consume 24 cords. 

Consumed by cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and poultry : 

Indian corr, 200 bushels ; rye, 25 ditto; buck-wheat, 
40 ditto ; potatoes, 75 ditto ; hay 20 tons. 

The family consumption may be estimated by what 
will support nine persons, viz. the man, his wite, and 
three children; one man hired by the year, one bound 
boy, and one girl ; the extra hiring of hands in harvest, 
and hay-making ;~ spinsters, visitors, &c. equal to the 
maintenance of one person more during the year. 

Tax paid annually for defraying the expences of the 
country, supporting the poor, and repairing the roads, 
will average about eight dollars. 











Pittsburgh, October 27, 1791. 
Sir, . 


Herewirn I return your form, filled as well as Iam 
able at present. I beg leave to mention, that ina new 
country like this, where farming is not reduced tosystem, 
it is difficult to form an estimate as you wish. Our farms 
are generally new ; ig ge not exceeding 20 years. 
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"In order to give you as good an idea as possible, I have 
divided them into three classes, annexing the just value — 
ofeach class ; and have averaged the product. I believe this 
rule would apply as equally here as any other. I have ex- 
tended my inquiries to two or three different farms of 
eachclass. > one ae 

Should the method which I have adopted, not answer 
your intention, orbe too inexplicit, I will, withthe greatest 
pleasure, make any further inquiries that you may think 
necessary, _ ey. 

I have the Honor to be, Sir, 
With much respect, 
Your obedient humble servant, ae 
os Signed) 
To Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 





Value of Farm. Kinds of Land. 
Lands divided into three | Arable land, . . 47 acres 
classes.5  * Pastureland, .. 10——— 
First class, at 25s. peracre| Meadow, ..-  7——— 
Second ——at 15s. ——-— | Woodland, . . - 250—— 


























"Third at 10s. 
‘ Averaged value, . 16s. 8d. 
Quantity con; - 
— Annual Product. Se A dx MalPaneans 
; | try. ‘ FSi ide ; 
Wheat, .. 1 15Obushels. |——bushels | 3. 9 bushel 
i ee Oe wt 26 ——— 
Corn, .:.. 250 —+—— | 200 —-—- |2 0 ——— 
Oats,.... 160 ——— | 60 -——- {1 6 —— 
Barley, oss GO 39 
®Buck-wheat, . 50. “116—— 
Potatoes, .. 200 ———]| 160 ——~ | 110 ——~— 
Other roots and vegeta-|—— —_ 
_ bles,* in value — — ff 
Black cattle, .. 4 boii shana ; 
Horses). YF, Br — Slit 
Sy ee ae —— ae 











* Considerab‘e quantities of pumkins; turnips, fc. whose - 
value Ieannot ascertain, ee 
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‘Tobacco, a small quantity 
in Own consumption. 


in Taino: number. 


DEAR SIB, 


Poultry, .... 6dozen.| 


Cords of wood, consumed | 


Hay, . aia 4, 3 8 tons. | 
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6 tons. 
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150 0 ton, 


Wye, Co on the Eastern Shore of Merylont), 
November 11,1791. 


Tue method in which I dréudedied on the inquiry was 
this : in conversations with farmers, I expressed a wish 
to be informed of several particulars in rural concerns, 
that seemed to me to have been toe little thought of by 
husbandmen. On explaining my meaning, they approv- 
ed of the design, and promised to. recollect what they 
could of those matters, and that they would communicate 
the result to me. Having thus prepared them, I some 
time after delivered to them printed papers, containing 
the particulars of my inquires, and requested they would 
fill up the blanks in those papers. 

wait on them at their houses. 

' The information contained in the paper which I have 
now the honor to deliver to you, is all that could be obtain- 
ed. The farmers received the papers with hearty inten- 
tions to fill up the blanks, without conceiving there was 
any difficulty in the execution; yet the only reason of 
there not being other answersto the questions, is solely 
irom the difficulty, to them the impossibility, of fulfilling 

their design and:promise ; for they kept no minutes, and 
their attention to the bulk of the articles, as they ac- 
_knowledged with concern, had been trifling. On this 
-occasion I had the pleasure to hear several of the farmers 
declare, that being, by the inquiry, led to thinkon the 
numerous particulars inthe paper, they had determined, 
in future, to make some account of them, as they conceive 
it will be considerably advantageous to them. 
The hid introduction to the piece 
}2 


Thelast step was to 


c was meant to soften 
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it, from an appearance it might have of ai inventory of 


their effects ; and I think that ifthe value of the things, - 


especially of the land, can be omitted, the quantities would 
be more readily, if not also in more numerous instances, 
obtained ; and there would be less danger ofa jealousy, 
that the inquiry is meant for political purposes. In one 
instance only, there appeared a suspicion that sucha use 
was intended. Itwas in the last conversation I had on 


the subject with some farming gentlemen. ‘ It may be 


said, by some people, that Mr. B. is a politician, and that 
he wants to know the value ofcountry estates, that they 
may be taxed.” 

The value of lands, as reported by the proprietors, pro- 
bably is less to be depended on, than if it was. collected 
from conversations with people from the several. States. 
Ask any man what his land would sell for, or is worth, 
he cannot find a moderate rate. The land, in the present 


-case, is fully worth the sum it is rated at; but yet, in 


my opinion, it could not now be sold, on time, for that 
price.» . 
No article is so slow of sale asland, at this time. © 
bd Pree Ihave the Honor to be, &c. 
The Hon. Mr. Hamilton, 4 








The following account is of a farm in Talbot county 
(State of Maryland), of middling goodness, with the 
medium produce of its last four years crops. It contains 
about 450 acres, of which 180 are woodland, 270 arable, 
and of this 110 are pasture. The value of the whole, as 
it might be expected to sell on time, according to present 
opinion, is 2500].* (5621. at 4s. 6d.) ere 

Its produce, in common, the medium of four years, 
follows: . 

Quantity. Value. 


Wheat) aie: és . sf - 7OO — £.263 0 


Mby en aahens,) eres caliph age duchy 00 
Corn = PIA te & = 450 — 67 0 
Oats | * " “ vail i pene ienedh 00 
Barley - - work iain ee ia 
Buck-wheat . ‘i “ e voRr nn 00 





% The sameas Pennsylvania money, dollar being 7s. 6d. 
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| Quantity. Value. 
Potatoes, with fruit, other roots, and | 


vegetables, in value i - pe aes 50 0 
‘Tobacco aa - - -° $000 9 50.10 
_ Wood for fuel (cords) et a tS POG aed oe 
Hay (tons) ae es jee 2S kD 
Pulse (peas, &c.) os - —— 0 O 
Hemp a Wee - a - 20 — 0 10 
BOR el a ONE OP TO ek ee 
BY OORT UBM Be ie eg - 200-— 10 0 
Masteyr ee BOO ae 20 
Cotton, cheese, fruit - - —_ — O".0 
Weattle 34, anoually raised © - 86) 120 0 
@iorses 25, colts'do’ do) =. + ee nee DEO 
Sheep 80,lambs do do - - —— 75 0O- 
Hogs, annually killed or sold, i. —-— 60 0 
Poultry per year, dunghill - 400— 00 


Turkies 100, ducks 90. 


The quantities and values are generally in round num- 
‘bers, which has a suspicious appearance. But the worthy 
farmers, after considering well each article, stated them 
partly from memory, partly from notes, or scraps of paper, 
and thought it best to omit fractional quantities and sums, 
as he had not perfect minutes. It is the account of an 
honest candid man, who would not have given it if he had 
not believed it to be generally just. : 


ee 


MR. PETERS TO COL. HAMILTON, 


Belmont (within six miles of Philadelphia ). 
27th August, 1791. 
Dear Sir, 
I senp you the best answers to your inquiries on the 
agricultural subject, I can at present think of. [ thought 
it best to draw it up in the form ofan account, though I 
have filled up the columns you sent me. The manner I 
have pursued, will furnish you with every thing you re- 
quire, though much of it may be useless to you, and in- 
applicable, perhaps, to your immediate object. You will 
perceive the miserable state of agriculture in the part of 





NARS 8 cei i Ca 8 san Maree ag” UA Bie uD 
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‘the county [live in. Itis bad enough every where, but — 
the fertility of soil in lands recently cleared, or naturally | 
better, and readieraccess to manure, give advantages to 
farmers more happily seated. The account will explain _ 
the principles I went on, and, lest my calculation should 
‘be too conjectural, I took four similar farms I well knew, 
‘which are situated not far from each other, but far enough 
~ . to give a general view of the state of the country. I con-_ 
‘sulted the most intelligent of their owners, men who hap- 
pen to be the best informed on the subject of any of my | 
neighbours. I averaged the actual produce in a year, the 
Ee ; best of four years’ cultivation, in all of them. So that 
wey this, added to my own experience, convinces me that I 
am not far wrong in any particular. I omitted my own 
: farm, because it far exceeds the common produce of 
oe others; and though my expences are greater, they are — 
f i: ‘amply compensated by the difference of product ; in all 
; instances double, in many treble, and in some quadruple. — 
Yet, with all this, I find farming buta bad trade, when 
capital is calculated upon. There are few men of any 
ae ; talents, who cannot employ themselves in any other busi 
ee nessto greater advantage. Whien I consider the actual 
profit of a farm, If am more astonished at the injustice and 
folly ofthose whohaveburdened the land with such heavy 
impositions. It is true, farmers are never on velvet, forthey 
pay their share of imperceptible taxes. Yet these taxes 
_are also borne by those whose property is latent, and can- 
not therefore be directly touched; and the owners of this 
kind of property are irequently the greatest consumers, 
But it is useless to trouble you with such observations. 
Nor will it be of service to enter into.speculations, many 
of which are confirmed by successful experience, to shew 
how the agriculture of this country may be improved. 
These improvements depend not dreci/y on Govern- 
ment ; ultimately they have no inconsiderable relation to 
it: but farmers can only come in for their share of bene- 
ficial effects, fowing fiom good general systems. I can 
truly say, they ought to hope every thing in this view of 
the subject ; and I am happy to be convinced that ihe 
spirit ot improvementis rising rapidly among them. It) 
has been a point of patriotism with me for many years 
past, to promote this spirit, and having set out with 
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Reif os 
Gcdente expectations, I have ‘not been pape some 
gratifications. i ; 
Tam, &e. Hg AG ir @ 
(Signed) R. Perens. «. 





A. Hamilton, Esq. 








» DM FARM. pis © |} 


"To annual interest on capital, 200 

acres, at 8l. per so 16001. at 6 

w percent. -)-. >. 5» 96. 0:6 

‘ Stock and Implements 

 4horses, at 15]. each, £-60 

_.. 8cows*, at 6l.each - 48 

_ Cart, waggon, ploughs, har- . 
hess,geers,&c. «= 60 es 

‘I2swine, - 2. 32 









f a a A 

On the above 180. I hos charge — ) oe . f 

fr) @ percent. ~.. = a a 166 & 
3 -£.106 16 ° | 





| Though the annual loss in some ar- : , 
ticles is 20 per cent. and in none © cielo \ ( 
Jess than 10, decrease in value by ae 
age in horses and. cattle, acci- 
dents, wear and tear, are the caus- : 
es, yet I have made no account of ' 
annual losses by wear of build- | ay 
ings, or accidents to stock. 
Annual Expenditures, beside the per- 

sonal labour of the farmer and 
_. family, and the produce and cash 
used for their support. — 
One hired man and his maintenance, 37 10 0 
_ Extra wages at hay and harvest, "as 
and expences, oo. - le OU are eo 





* The farms I selected, keep, on an average, 16 horned 
cattle, & horses, 12 sheep and 12 swine. 
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Days hire for occasional vere O'R" 
Smith’s bill, —- - = 0%, Oe 
All the hay consumed by teal « 90 00 

Rye, 30 bushels, at 4s. 6d. = GAs 0, 
Indian corn, 100 bushels, at 8s. - 15 OO 
Buck-wheat, 100 bushels, at2s. 6d. 12 10 O 

_ Potatoes, 80 bushels, at is. 6d. - 6 00 

Firewood, 20 cords, at 5s. - - 5 OO 


Lye) 


Secd—W heat, 15 bushels, at 7s. 6d. 
Rye, 5 bushels, at 4s. 6d. - 6 
Potatoes, 10 bushels, atis. 6d. - 0180 
Indian corn and buck-wheat, hoc im 
—— 199 160 
Direct taxes of various descriptions have in 
some years been 201. now perhaps, = - 15 00 


ca «NS 





£320 19.0 




















CONTRA C* 
f£- 3 a 
By 130bushels wheat, at 7s.6d. 48 15 0 
50 rye, at 4s. 6d. 11 50 
180 ——— Indian corn; at.$s.. 27.0 0 
eo oats, at 2s. 6d. 315 0 
175 buck-wheat, at ah 
Qs. 6d. “ 21 17 6. 
100 potatoes, 1s. 6d. 7100 
Roots and other vegetables, 6 00 
; 126 (2.6 
Two cattle raised annually, § 4 00 
_ One horse, worth 15]. at 3 years. i 
old = - - 5 0.0 
Eight lambs, at 10s. each, 4 00 
Wool of 12 sheep, 36ib. at 2s. 3 120 
Pork, 1400lb. at 3d. = 17 10 0 
Poultry, in value onene-« 3 00 
Hay, 30 tons, at 31. - 909 00. 
Dairy- 
Eight cows, 











Bee 








ie ee “ 
ie at 20s. = ve 6 ) oO” : 
(Men fallow, J calves) 
wassedy, a ae 
Butter*, 832lb. at TO) IN ne 
ec de Oda Me - a 00. 
Cheese, 100Ib. Be 6d, 2 10, oO. 
-60 io o 
As to offal, ite Rc. except ae ee ee 
part for ie family, 3 itisconsumed cn . 
by the calves and pigs, and ac- — ne 4 
counted in their value. - = ie 
Flax, 150lb, at 7d, 4% ra 6 ’ 
Deduct 1-2 for expences ma a | 


of breaking and hack- 
ling, ne ee ae ea ‘ey 





— : . + 24 

’ Add 4 bushels seed, at 
as a | : 
| ctr ts a, & ah 





< 6 18 3 
Balance against farm, xn wae en Nahe Dons 2s “4 





Lagi ts. 0. 








a B. —About rl bushelains. ahbat per acre, isa fall ot 
allowance for the better kind of farms in these parts. Ms | 
Some do not yield six; and eight out of ten do not. a 
_come-up to eight bushels per acre. The farms I have - 

selected sow from 16 to 20 acres, winter grain. The a- c 

/ verage of active crops is, Satta less than eight bush- » 7 

-els to the acre. > ie 


y 





* Toate accidents, and the proportion of co cows in milk, to 
those not so, 21b. of butter per anny 7s the average through 
id aden , 


K | ; ? : ‘e co 








fe The ds 
| | VALUE OF FARM: 
- Pwo hundred acres, at 16001. Pensylvania eutrency. i 














Kinds of Land. : Annual Product. _ 
Arable & pasture, 152 acres,|Catile, increase, ~ 2 
Meadow, - 18 + —)Horses, - ae 
Woodland, _-- 30 ——|Sheep, — = 8 

Annual Product. Hogs (weight), 1400lb. 
Wheat, © - 130 bshls.| Poultry, in value, 31. 
Rye, * - 50 ——!Tobacco, Mae 
Qats, - + 80 = +/€ords of wood consumed 
Indian corn, - 180 ——| forfuel -~ - - 20. 
Barley, - | - —-——|Hay (tons),  - ~ 80. 
Buck-wheat, - 175 ——|Dairy (butter & calves, 
Potatoes, - 100 6 calves), - 700... 
Other roots and vegetables,| Flax, 150lb. ' 

in value, 6L. wey : ce 











Belmont, (6 miles from Philadelphia), Fune 20, 1792. 
SIR, 

ISHALL be happy if I can assist in solving Mr. 
Youne’s queries; but the time will not admit either of ac- 
curacy, or the combinations necessary to form the average - 
of labour, building, or improvement, applicable tothe State 
_ atlarge. From Mr. Youne’s calculations, formed, LE 

presume, upon communications from you, I am surprized. 
to find that the prices of labour, and quantity of product, 
are, in a great degree, similar to those of this State, 
though you seem to have confined yourself to Virginia 
and Maryland. I mean the labour and wages of hire- 
lings ; for as to slaves Ihave but a very imperfect, and — 
youaperfect knowledge, of what concerns their value, - 
-expence and labour. Laas 
ist. Our wages for hirelings, by the day, are commonly. 
2s.* in winter, and 2s. 6d. nine months in the year, for ° 
common days-work on a farm, and every thing found, as ~ 
to eating and drinking. The same man will hire, and find ~ 





* Here and throughout, estimate the dollar at 7s. 6d,” 


4 

















‘ing excepted, 
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himself, at 3s. and . 6d. per day ; for a reaper 3s. to 35.. 
th 


9d. and found; and the same for cutting grass; reaping, by 
the acre, I have never had done under 5s. but the price 
genarally 7s. 6d.‘the labourers finding themselves. Nei- 
ther reaper nor mower will, on an average, do more than 


three-fourths of an acre. Mowers, per day, are allowed 


here a pint of rum, or otherspirits—a vile and unnecessary. 


practice. Reapers have as muchas they choose, prehaps_ 


three half-pints per day; but this practice is yearly 
diminishing. When Isay thata reaper or mower will 


do three-fourths of an acre, I mean. ofa common crop ; 
for in heavy grain, or grass, such as a good English crop, 


no labourer here will reap or mow above halfan acre. As 
to mowing, or what we call cradling grain, we pay a man 
5s. to 6s. per day, and found ; and the day’s work about 


the same with Mr. Younc’s statement, viz. two er two. 
acres and ahalf per day. Mowing per acre 5s. to. 6s, and 


apintofrum. Labourers find themselves food. 

2d. The hire of a'waggon, four horses, and driver, 
from 15s. to 20s. per day. 

3d. The yearly hire of a good labourer in Pennsylvania 
I think 60 dollars, or 221. 10. currency, and found, cloth- 

4th. As to the quantum of labour to be commanded 
for pay, I know not how to answer. Many who have 
small farms, either on rent, or their own property, can 
spare aportion of their time to assist their neighbours 


for hire. The class of people merely labourers is not 


very numerous, and by no means stationary or collected. 
The independent situation they can place themselves in, 
by removing to the frontiers, is the cause of the scarcity 
of labourers in the settled parts of the State. Nor is the 


demand so regular as to detain unconnected labourers in 
-any spot. Whether the considerable improvements we 


are about undertaking, by roads and canals, will operate 
so as to attract labourers from other States, or from 
Europe, in. hopes, of constant employment, is yet pro- 


_blematical. Ifthese works employ none but our own 


people, the price will increase on the farmers. 
There is no doubt but that the rates of labour are, and 
will, for along time, continue to be higher than they are 


in England. Our people live better than those of the. 


ee) 














MR LE ee STS RU PROM N UetE A WEEN NORD GEIR Tel oe i AAT ERTS Lh FOS LN EEE ce oro ° 
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_ same rank in life in any part ofthe world. The shisiAgeat 
pays for the habits of the hireling, who not only eats and 
drinks well, when provided for, in addition to his wages, 

but out of his wages must (if he has one) provide for his 
family, accordingto the custom of the country. Even 
an English labourer, who lives better than one in any 
part of Europe, would be astonished at the fare of one in 
America. I donot believe Mr. Younc much mistaken, 
when he says that the rate is, comparatively, 100 per cent. 
higher than in England, and the habits of living are as 
much the cause of it, as the easiness of the passage over’. 

the mountains. I am not displeased, as a citizen, at this” 
circumstance, though, as a farmer, it is against my profit. 
Some things might be retrenched, but lam happy when 

‘Iknow that our common people are better fed and clo- 

thed than in any other partof the world. oe 

5th. The prices oflands are so extremely various, that 
there is no fixing an average. The situation and im- 
provement always add to value. Knowing so little as our 
farmers do, of the means of renovating lands, the longer 
they are cleared the less valuable, for the most part,’ they 
are. I gave to Colonel Hamiuron, an exact account of 
the debtor and creditor of four farms, in my neighbour- 
hood, taken from the knowledge I have of the general 
circumstances ofthis part of the country. The result. is 
very unfavourable to the characters of our farmers. Be 
pleased to ask Colonel Hamitron for it, as I have nota 
copy. Ibelieve Colonel Hamirrox, who in some pro- 
jecthe had, sent for information to all quarters, could — 
most easily give satisfaction in this point. Mr. Youne 
does not know that, in parts where there are no slaves, 
the farmer and his family do the greater portion of the 
work of their farms within themselves. This is the 
reason why they can get forward and live well. If calcula- 
tions were made of every thing being hired, few. farms in 
Pennsylvania would clear a farthing. A man here saves 
money by acrop of 10 bushels, and in England he would 
perish under it. There he rents and hires—here, for © 
the most part, the farmis his own, and he hires little, or 
none at all. , 

‘The products of wheat can be all sold. 

Barley not in great quantities ; our people not beg as 
fond as they ought to be of beer. — 
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Rye may increase in demand by domestic distillation ; 


-at present it is nogreat object. . " a 
Butter, fluctuating, but all may be sold now produced. _ 
Beef, a good article ; and, when we know better how 
to cure itfor exportation will increase in demand. 
Mutton, no sale for any great quantities. For some 
time hence this will not be a great sheep country; the 
dryness of our seasons burns up the pasture for a great 
part of the year ; we keep too many dogs, who destroy 
them ; and our country is much intersected with moun- 
tains, inhabited by wolves, which cannot be extirpated. 
~ It isa profitable article,so faras youcan extend it, but no 
great capital can be employed in it ; and, if the business 
Was, more extensively carried en, the profit would be 
reduced to nothing. Our long winters are inimical to. 
sheep ; they render the keeping expensive, and subject 





the animal to numberless disorders. We can have no 


_ succulent or green forage—turnips are out of the question ; 
our snows and severe weather distroy or cover them ; nor 
is their culture certain. Ihave tried the English sheep, 
which soon degenerate, and stand the climate but badly. 
_ —As to fleece, it is but scant, 3lbs. per sheep being rather. 
an over calculation. Woolis now in some demand, but 
Ihave known it unsaleable. I hope manufactures will 
continue to increase the demand ; \but the prospect of this 
is distant. Mr. Younc’s calculation upon waste land, 
might be well enough, if the circumstances before stated, 
as to sheep, did not forbid our going extensively into 
them. Sheephave most enemies where there could be 
most range for them ; and they require care as wellas 
range. I know none who have tried the sheep business 
thathave succeeded. Folding is very well, butit requires 
labour ; and the seep, crowded together here, have often 
perished. I cannot ascertain how many an acre’will sup- 
port; fornone are kept, within. my knowledge, but in’ 
small numbers, and as a veriety in afarmer’s stock. They 
are close feeders, and distroy pasture prodigiously.* 
Excuse me, Sir, for this hasty and imperfect sketch ; 
I should have gone-more deeply mto the subject had the 
time yeuallot permitted. 4 
Unless one could find, as it is in England, the business 





* This idea shews how little they know of sheep.—A. Xs 
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carried on in different branches, systematically, itis dif-. 
ficult to make calculations, or even observations, generally’ 
applicable. Few people here do all their business by 
hiring, and some scarcely hire at all. Aaa 
The race of tenantry is miserable indeed. 
Tam, with the greatest respect, 
Your obedient servant,, 
RicHarp PETers. _ 
P. S. Should you think of any particular point, and. 
would be pleased to mention it, 1 will ‘pay particular. 
attcntion to it. Mr. Younc’s letter would require a very, 


extended discussion. 


S 








TNO TRTERTERT), 


Philadelphia Oct. 20, 1792s. 
OIE! 


I MUST beg your acceptance of my best thanks for ~ 
the book that accompanied your polite letter of the 9th of 
June, which came duly to my hands. 
I presume you have long before this received my — 
letter, which was committed to the care of Mr. Pinckney, 
our Minister at the Court of Great Britain, and shall be | 
very glad if the contents of it afforded you the information © 
which it was intended to communicate ; forI am per- 
suaded, that I need not repeat to you, how sincerely I 
wish success to those laudable exertions which you are 
making, to promote the important interest of agriculture, 
and the cause of humanity. ee 

ue With very great esteem, I am, Sir, 

Your most obedientservant, 
G. WASHINGTON, 
Arthur Young, Esq. . 
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o Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1792. 
I MUST begin this letter with an apology—no apology _ 
ought to be so satisfactory as the truth—and the truth is, : 














© id 


that not receiving the account of the taxes of a Virginia 
estate, for which I had written (before I left this city, 
during the recess of Congress), as mentioned in my letter 
to you of the 18th of June, the promise I then made of 
forwarding it to you in my next, had escaped me altoge- 
ther, until I was reminded of it lately, by a circumstance 
too trivial to mention. ; 

A copy of the account is now annexed. The name of 
the proprietor of the estate is not inserted, but on the 
authenticity of ityou may rely. ‘That you may under- 


stand the principles on which the land-tax in Virginia is 
_ founded, it will be necessary to inform you, that by alaw 


of that State, the inhabitants of it are thrown into districts 


——say parishes ; in each of which, or for two, or more of | 


them united, commissioners are appointed to assess the 
value of each man’s land, that lies within it; on whicha 
certain per centum is uniformly paid. 

No negroes under twelve years of age are taxed, nor 
are any under sixteen subjected to the payment of county 
or parish levies. Horses, at present, are the only species 
ofstock in that State which paysatax. Carriages were, 
when I left Virginia, and I believe still are, subject toa 
tax bythe wheel. It was then, if I recollect rightly, 
about five dollars each wheel; but whether it is more or 
less now, or whether there be any at all, is more than I 
am able with certainty to inform you. ; 

With very great esteem and regard, 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient, 
And much obliged servant, 
eee, G. WasHINGToN. 
arthur Young, Esq. 








\ DP FOR PUBLIG TAXES—-FOR COUNTY AND PARISH 
: : LEVIES. 


In Truro Parish, 1792. Niedes | Se 


Tax on 6320 acres of land, for 1791 - - += 13 8 

——- 114.negrots,at2s.6d, = + = - 14 § 

— — 87horsesat6d. - - - - ey ae, 

107 county and parishlevies, at - - 
29lbs. oftobacco each, 3013 

Fairfax Parish (adjoining). 








Tax on HaRO actos Gh land... 4 =e uninae on 16.9 
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“Taeohl 124 nemrdes, ab. 23 Gd a te aS OO 8 
—— 15 horsés, at'6d. ve ee Se OF 6, 
- 23 county and parish levies, 
at 29lbs. oftobacco'each 567 00 
a ain 3670, & £.39 10 10 
3670lbs. tobacco, at 15s.percwt. - - - - 27106 
se Total—(Dollars, at 6s.) FOF 44 


& 





_ Note.—There ought to have been in the above account, 
a discrimination in the charge for county and parish 
levies.—The first is for building and repairing court- 
houses, gaols, &c. criminal processes, &c. the latter is for 
the support of the poor, and other parochialcharges- , 
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EXTRACTS FROM SOME REMARKS SENT TO GENERAL | 
" -WASHINGTON ON THE PREGEDING ACCOUNTS. 


A reaper, 3s. to 3s. 9d. a day, and does three-fourths 
of an acre ; say 2s. 2d. sterling, and board, which, with 
us, is called 161. Ifa farmer boards his men with his 
bailiff, he pays in that proportion : this is 10d. 1-2 a day ; 
but the better fare of harvest will make it at last 1s. 6d. 
or 3s. 8d. for three-fourths of an acre—4s. 10d. 1-2 per 
acre. We have no part of England in which this is done 
so cheaply. It rises from 5s. to 20s. per acre ; with you, 
the same expence mows an acre, viz. 3s. 8d. This, on 
the contrary, is dearer than with us, if for grass ; and, 
for corn, a man mows two or two and a half acres a day. 
The next minute is a waggon, four horses, and (I sup- 
pose a man) 15s. or 10s. sterling. This is nearly the price 
with’ us all the year, except in very busy seasons, when | 
not to be had atall. | — 
In Maryland, wages 201. and all found but clothes ; 
sterling, 121. ;—-with us, the head man 10l.; the rest 8l. 
On the Fluvanna and Rivanna, a negre 91. and every 
thing found : and ina former letter, all labour with slaves. 
Hence quere—Is the labour noted in these minutes, ace 
cidental, and not to be commanded in any amount; or 1s 
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it the standard employment of the State? Reckoning & 


negro at 501. and estimating his life in any ratio, he must 


Surely be cent. per cent. dearer than the labour of Eng- 


xe 





land. Governor Gtew, in his description of South Ca- 
rolina (one of the best accounts of a country I have met 
with), says, that a slave can manage two acres of indigo, 
or six of Indian corn: this must be less than the half of 
what our labourers do, who will set out, and clean effecs 


tually half an acre of turnips every day, for the first hoe= 


ing; and from three-fourths to one acre the second, _ 
- I see no reason to calculate it less than 100 per cent. 


"higher than in England; and the general information I 


have at various times had from other persons, seems to 
confirm the idea: no wonder, while every man, by going 
over the mountains, can have land for himself, 

__The next difficulty is in respect of the purchase of land; 
which in the notes is every where per acre, very properly 
(suppose the statute English acre, or it would have been 
mentioned to the contrary) ; but it is not mentioned what 


State the lands are in, which are thus valued : whether - 


additions to properties already built and improved, or the 


‘improvements themselves, including the buildings, fen- 
ces, &c. In the instances of mountain-land, the expres 


Sions seems to indicate waste land, unbuilt, and uninclos- 


ed. The prices converted to sterling, appear to be nearé 


ly as follows: 








Above 40s, Below 40s; 
“£10, 0:0 ) fib L 
4 10 0150 
2 80 090 
& 0.0 0160 

: 4160 1160 
; 2.20 0156 
713 yo O° 1110 

5°20 Oat & . 

2 40) ADO: 
3.00 1 eG 
Jen be es 3 1 17 6 
10)£.38 8 0 1110 
Average, 3169 1 26 


be 
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. ».»dlbove 40s. | Below 40ss 
. es 2 Bs i 76 
2)4 18 11 0 19 0 

Genvaver. £.2 9.5 2 NAR RO 
Wis / Aver. £.1 2 2 





Which may be thus contrasted with Suffolk, the rent of 
which is, on an average, nearly that of England. Rent 
- 12s. an acre, at 28 years purchase, or 16l. 16s. oe 
_» It is impossible to compare the soils without seeing 
“them ; but from various circumstances touched on in the 
letters, Iam inclined to think American land as good as 
ours in Suffolk at least. The spontaneous growth of 
white clover is, with us, a sure criterion of good land ; 
we have none of it in Suffolk, or at least very little : when 
our land is worn out by bad management, and left, it runs 
to what is called water-grass, the Agrostis stolonifera one 
of the worst seeds any country can be plagued with. » A- 
merican products, it is true, are shocking, and mark a 
_ management which, thank God, we know nothing of. 
Such crops would not be found in any part of this king- 
dom. The. observation, that in America farmers look 
to labour much more than to land, is new to me; but itis 
a calculation which I cannot understand, for, exactly in 
proportion to the dearness of labour, is the necessity of 
having good crops : a bad one, in every thing but thresh- 
ing, costs as much in labour as a good one. Good crops 
are not gained by operose systems so well, or so surely, 
as by reposing the soil under grass, and supporting great 
stocks of cattle and sheep. Such products as you de- 
scribe, with dear labour, are absolutely inexplicable. A 
very severe mildew has been known to damage wheat so 
much in England, that the crop, being calculated at se- 
ven or eight bushels an acre, in cheap times, has. been 
mown and carted to the farm-yard for the hogs to eat it, 
and make dung. With so small a crop the quality is sure 
to be bad, if the soil is naturally good. 

I have stated the price of land in Suffolk at 161. 16s. ; 
but this price includes buildings and improvements ; for, 
instance, suppose 300 acres in one farm. 














ogee Aare aa 
Baie og ee a ee Oi 
Stable a a i epee 200. 
_ Cow-house a = eth Gen 
| Styes, &c. ere a ch ee 50. 
Cartlodge 2. : eo a 50 
Gates and fences, and road - ree 
ean 


a ‘This, I believe moderate ; however, let us call it only 
- 6l. per acre, 18001. it reduces the price of land to 101. 16s. 
_ ‘There are various improvements besides, such as irriga- 
_ tion, marling, draining ; but we will drop them, at pre- 
Bente os ee 
_Itshould seem that in Virginia taxes may be calculat- 


_ ed in this manner, perhaps not with accuracy. 


BU 
7s. 6d. on 100. suppose 50 acres ; thisis about 0 2 — 
ere tatmidy be ee 
_ Horsetax, 6d. - - / = 001-2 


Parish, and county levies 7s. 6d: 2 head, 20 
would be 71. 10s. perhapsperacre - ~- 06 
Pee A i “currency 
per acre—sterling say ee ee ee 
‘The price of products contrasted with Suffolk ; 3 
: Ameriea. | Suffolk. 





: bod. Ss. 

- Wheat per bushel, average 3 0 — 50 
Rye ” = - t = 1 9 ae 3 O° 
Barley © ek i 1 10 —*26. 
Butter i alee ha OPE 168 “2 @ gipta 
Beef m “ wg) Oe 2uIeds OG. Ay 1-9 
Butter = = = O 3 1-4 — 0. iy 
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By means of the enormous demand of London, the 
three cattle products may be sold in any quantities pro- 
duced, without the least apprehension of wanting a mark- 
_ et, and those of corn at these rates also. If 500 stone 

— of beef on a farm at 2 1-4. is made 10,000 stone, can you, 
: te. ee 
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sell it readily? the West Indies considered, this is pros 
bably the case. Mutton is an article of infinitely greater 
importance, and that not being barrelled, probably could 
notbesold, . | 

You have the unaccountable circumstance, I see, .as 
well as England, of mutton being dearer than beef: shor- 
ses, not oxen, being almost universal with us, makes it 
yet more strange, I know, from experiments made with 
considerable care, that if they were at the same price, the 
farmer would. have more profit by producing mutton 
than by producing beef ; yet is mutton by many per cent, 


‘higher priced! but sheep give you another profit in their 





wool, and athird in their fold. The former with us is _ 
infamously depressed in price, but not in America, for © 


your wool at 1s. per lb. is 33 per cent, higher than it 


would sell for in England. Why then surely you should | 


raise those products that sell well? and wool sells better 
(of course in any quantity) than any thing else you have, 
With mutton at 3d. per lb, and wool at 1s, there can be 


no comparison between sheep and any other application of 


land. But there must be a market for mutton; and to 
effect that, youshould get BaxeweLt’s breed, which fat- 
ten so readily on very good land, that a common applica- 
tion of it is salting, to use instead of bacon. ‘The pro- 


_ vincial assemblies of France have employed smugglers to_ 


get (badly chosen) English sheep. Half the Kings in 
Europe have done the same, to get Spanish sheep: both 


very wisely; I hope your American assemblies will be — 


equally wise, and take care that the food produced in the 
State is applied to the breeds that will pay best for it. 
We may thus compare England and America, suppos- 


ing 300 acres bought and farmed by the purchaser : 


“ENGLAND, | Fie Be 
Produce of 300 acres, Srents,at 12s.or 3], 900 00 
Deduct : 


‘Land-tax 3s. in the pound, ata f£. s. a, 
4s, cess on 1801. oe ideas ee OO 


. Rates 4s. 6d. we en SB O10 


Tithe 4s.6d.¥ - - - 40100 





Pee io On an aver age this would be toa low ; and if gather= 
ed it would be 901, for ae 
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| eh Sade: (2 Bopeiaute. 
POs te wh oe ON 
Assessed Taxes Bar ae 2 00, 
rs Fike. 
£:785 100. 
ve oe Heres : ee o 
oe eis 150 00 


Interest of 50401. at 5 per cent. 252 00 


ee 10 0. 


Int. 1200].-farmer’s capital - 60 OO 


oe dae 


Ramee DS 


51, 3s. per cent. on 62401. | a’ 
Repairs supposed the same cea both, and. therefore 
omitted. But guere, Mr. Jerrerson’s Virginia, p. 258, 


where he says they are built so badly as to last only 50 ; 


years : ours last 150 years of wood, and much legen if 
of brick. 


3 AMERICA. ye deh 
prea of 300 acres, supposed the same as ee. 
8 England, but the price as 71-2toii 613 00 

‘ Deduct: - b ee . 
~ Taxes 7d. per acre - > 8 15 0 


‘Labour at cent. per cent. higher 


than England = = , _ 800...0..0 


| Interest of 1051]. at 5 per cent. 


the purchase of 300 acres at 
Oe Ge ie ae hl O 


Interest of 9001. farmer’s capital, 
at 31. per acre, or 20s. less than 
England - - » 46 6.0 
——— 406 60 
Nett - ) Le A - £-206 14 0 


' 10k. 11s. per cent. on 19511. 


Quere—iflabour should be reckoned so high as 3001. 
But note, thatthe actual labour in America 72 amouni 
must not be regarded, unless, you take American pro- 


_ ducts, which are very much below ours: I haye supposed 


the American land as good, and the produce as large as 


in England ; consequently as much labour, The prices 
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sent, of oxen, cows, sheep, &c. justify the lowering the 
stock of American farms 20s. an acre ; but it will not jus- 
tify it, if they are notas well built, and inclosed as in 
England, which I suppose them to be, estimating the 
‘purchase of our land not at 101. 16s. but at 16]. 16. an 
acre. I have supposed very good husbandry in England 
at five rents; but then I give America the equal advan- 
tage of it, by allowing her the same. 

The error, if there is one, I conjecture to be, supposing 
the whole American farm what the Suffolk one must be, 
all cultivated at a good price per acre; whereas it is 
obvious that the great profit to be derived from agriculture 
in America, is to have 1000, 1500, or 2000 acres of waste 
adjoining to such a farm, which waste should be, by very 
simple methods, converted to sheep walk, and so made 
the dunghill for the cultivated land. In such case, the 
rent of that waste would bethe interest of the money it 
would sell for: as the country is peopled, the rent so 
estimated would gradually rise, till at lastit would answer - 
no longer to adhere to such a destination. The object | 7 
is very important to cenvert wood to profit at small ex- 
pence. Ihave grubbed several acres, the expence 101. 
an acre ; but the wood pays: with labour cent. per cent. 
higher, and wood of no value, wood land thus acquired 
would be dearer near 5]. per acre than land improved, 
cultivated, and built, in England. 

- Thereturn of a sheep in England, weight alive 150lb. 
may be estimated at 10s. besides keeping up or renovat- 
ing the stock; mutton at 5d. and wool at 9d. long or 1s. 
3d, short (9d, producing more money than 1s. 3d.) In 
America mutton at 3d. 1-4 and wool at 1s. a sheep ought 
to yield 7s. 6d. Suppose 1000 acres bought for 10001, and 
feeding 1000 sheep only, vielding 7s. 6d. each, or even 
but 5s. and here is a profit at once arising, such as in 
England we know nothing of: but from all accounts, 
this is not the husbandry, and therefore I supposé a market 
impracticable. 


* . ous > di Soe 
-England, per cent. on capital, = - me os 
Ditto, nett profit, —- - - - we SED 
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America, - ° mE ee < e e 
Witto, petty «4 ae ee re 8 ate 
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_ Team, seed, ware and tear, reckoned. to neither of 
these, will reduce the interest on the English capital to 
about 5 1-2 per cent. : 


Bradfield-Hall, Fan. 18, 1792. 








' Bradfield-Hall, Fan. 15, 1793. 
_ IS it possible, that the inhabitants of a great continent 


_ not new settlers, who live only to hunt, to eat, andtodrink, 


can carry on farming and. planting as a business, and. yet 
never calculate the profit they make by per centage on 
their capital? And yet this seems to be the case. . 
_ The farm of 200 acres in Bucks county, is such as an 
Englishman would not accept ; for it carries on the face 
of the account which I have drawn out (A) a dead loss, 
and not an inconsiderable one: yet the whole labour ofa 
family of five persons is thrown away in order to arrive 
at that loss. Sa : 
_ The Pittsburg account (B) is so much more profitable 
‘that I know not how to believe that I understand it righ- 
ly ; but I have calculated the products named, as issuing 
from the quantity of land noted ; consequently there is 
_ 1151. from 47 acres arable, which is more than the double 
. of the Bucks, farm. 
-. The Maryland account (C) seems to be very good 
land, and to yield well ; but no note being inserted of 
expences, it is impossible to calculate the profits. —__ 
_ Mr. Jerrerson’s Virginia calculation comes much 
nearer to the point; but I cannot admit it: he reck- 
ons 601. a year increasing value of negroes, and 1561. a 
year rise in valueofland. These articles may be fact in 
certain circumstances, but they will not do for compari- 
sons.—lIn the first place, to have a considerable vaule 
invested in slaves, is a hazardous capital ; and there is no 


“man in the world who would not give Gol. a year on Gooo 
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( 88 ) 
actes, to be able to change slaves to cows and. sheep: he 
cannot otherwise command labour, and therefore must 
keep them ; but the profitin any other light than lab ourers, 
‘isinadmissible. As to the rise on lands, it may be fair ; 
but taking place equally, perhaps, in Europe, it must not 
come into the account. During the last ten years, land 
in Engiand has risen one third in value. Correcting thus 
Mr, Jerrerson’s account, his capital pays 11 per cent. as 
‘in (D). There are, however, many deductions to be made ; 
as wear and tear of implements, carrage, team, seed, re- 
pairs of buildings, white servants, overseers, &c. &ex 
These ought, as 1 conjecture, to amount to near 2001. a 
year, which, if so, would reduce the profit in the arene to 
about eight per cent. — 

But I have a heavier objection than this, and subich 
bears tipon the pith of the subject. How can Mr; 
Jerrerson produce annually 5000 bushels of sibiwcgg 
worth 7501. by means of a cattle product, of only 1251. ? 
I do not want to come to America, to know that this i is 
simply impossible: at the commencement of a term it 
may do, but how long will it last? This is the manage- 
ment that gives such products, as eight and ten bushels 


anacre. Arable land can yield wheat only by means of _ 


cattle and sheep ; itis not dung that is wanted so much 
as a change of products ; : repose under grasses is the soul 
of management ; and all cleaningand tillage to be given im 
the year that yields green winter food. By sucha system, 
you may produce, by means of 40 oxen and 500 sheep, 
5000 bushels of wheat ; ; and if you raise the oxen to 50, 
and sheep to 600, you may have so much more wheat ; 
but it is only by increasing cattle that you can increase 
wheat permanently.—1251. from cattle, to 75ol. from — 
wheat, would reduce the finest farm in the world toa 

“caput mortuum ; thatis to Say. to ten bushels an acre which 
must be nearly such, 

Here then opens the part of the subject of my inquiries, 
‘where most darkness hangs—the demand for cattle and 
sheep products. It is the quantity to be sold that makes the 
difficulty, The demand must be boundless, or encouras 
gement will be wanting. 
~ Wolves are named as a motive for not keeping sheep ; ; 
surely they cannot be serious, who urge it, “They abound 
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all over Europe: in France and Spain, among the greatest 
flocks in the world ; and no wolf could get into my sheep- 
houses, or atleast I may say, that nothing is so easy asto 
keep him out, even ofayard. Dogs also are an enemy: 
but America surely has laws, as well as we, that make 
every man answerable for the mischief done by his dog. 
By night, if secure front wolves they are secute from 
dogs ; and by day, shepherds miay have loaded fire-arms 
to kill all that approach. While sheep are kept by scores, 
such objections may hold good ; but when by Kundreds 
and thousands, they must vanish. Bader 

_-/ Inthe culture of grass for pasturagé, as preparatory 

~ to corn, the profit of well applying this principle in 

America, must be very great ; there is every advantage 
of soil, and extent of farm, and no drawback but the rate 
of labour. Pasturage demands scarcely any labour ; so 
that if there is One systent that squares more to the cir- 
_ cumstances of America (not forgetting the disposition of 


a course of crops that takes grass in very largely. —~ a 
_ Surely the eiormous rise in the price of wool in Eng- 
Jand and Holland, fortwo years past, must affect America, 
and instigate to an increase in the breed of sheep. The 
freight, when pressed into a smaller compass, is a trafle 5 
‘andthe price is now such, that a fleece alone from Ameri- 
can lands, without reckoning the carcass at any thing, 
must be more valuable than the profit on a cropt of wheat. 
of eight or ten bushels an acre, on all lands that will pro- 
duce white clover spontaneously. | 
Suppose on some of the mountain-lands (mountains aré 
no objection on account of wolves, for the Pyranees are 
fall of both sheep and wolves) which are to be bought for 
Ss. to 20s. an acre; at Pittsburgh, 16s. 8d.; at Fiuvans- 
~ a, 20s. Suppose 20s. sterling an acre, it is 1s. an acre 
rent—such land, by carrying only one sheep per acre, 
producing wool only Slbs. at 1s. or 5s. a head; and the 
mutton todo ho more than pay for losses, shepherd, &c. 


by wool! The West Indies are, however, tco near for 
salted mutton, to want a market ; and if it sold for only 
td. per Ib. the object on a large scale would be impors 
‘tant, ; . 
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the land to run to white clover) than another, it is to adopt © 
eo ’ Ag Op 


__ here is a profit such as corn cannot rival; five rents paid 












Se See ee # Wei, Kare MEAS EM Ores i ee a 
200 ACRES, BUCKS, COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. (A} 


ey _ Expences. as Cathe a obey 
2 ‘Dollars.| ts Dollars: 
200 wares, price 3200 Wheat, 20. acres, 200 % 
_ dollars, interest Ht, bushels,  - - 180 
five percent, = 160 Rye, 5 acres, 50 Hae a 
Consumption on Farm, |. els, - 30 
adie com, = 80 — [Indian corn, 20 sales, 
Wye, eer a - 300bushels, - 120 
Buck-wheat, ee Buck-wheat, 5 acres,75 
Hay, - - 120 — bushels, = “ 22 
: = 228'Oats, 3 acres, 100 buslhi- 
Labour hired. els, PRO EE esriOs 
Tw wo men, one boy, and Flax, + : 30 
one girl, fed; buy Cyder; eee 30 
_ supposed not, fo Hay, - - 120 
‘siniplicity of calcula- Cattle (12)).... sh oa ae 
On, Ss 350|Sheep (20), - 28 
- Taxes, 7 a 8|Hogs, S85 BO 
~——/Poultry; : “ 10 
h ee ae « bacud 
Maintenance of afami- 740 
ly of five persons, ee 
Seed for the above: - |Five dollars per acte 
on 150 acres: 











314 ACRES, PITTSBURG. (B) 








Expences: 
Purchase of 314 acres, at 16s; 8ds. 2611. Yee. a 
Interest at 5 percent, = “ - “ 13 00 

oa Constmption by Cattle. , ; 

30 bushels rye, 2s. 6d. ae 3156 
200 — Indian corn, 2s. > - 10 00. 
60 - oats, 1s.6d. = - - 4.100 
160 a sibel 1s. 10d. by hee ALO 








Ca) 
Produce. 


f: sds 


130 bushels wheat, at 3s. Od. 
150 pe ges ae ae Od. 
150 ——-—— Indian corn, a a, 


160 ——-—— oats, 1s. 6d. | 
50 —— ~ batley, 3s. 9d. 
50 ——-——— buck-wheat, 1 








. i" ccm, “8Q 2 6 
7 esa a ° 
ee! a 00 
SALE sg) 74 OGG 
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200 see = potatoes, 1s. 104. Ce +. 9186 0 
From 47. acres, “6: fis t0 

“TALBOT COUNTY, MARYLAND, 450 ACRES. (C) - 

Expenges. _ Produce. | 
‘Price, 25001. ; <i at| Wheat, “be 263 00 
ve per. gant. _£.t23/Com, 2 in tee 
a ee a PP otates,. ag 50 00 
vs Tobacco, «-. ; 50°.@0 
“ Wood ~ ) fe 205 O-0 
. Hay, = nica) a0 
is “\Hemp,iy «=. oe 01000 
bs Flax, 2 EEO O 
Wool, ~ 10 OO 
Butter, eit “20 <Or0 
| \Cattle, - 120 Q0 
Horses, - 250 00 
Sheep, — - 75.00 
Hogs, ee 60 00 
On 450 acres, MA 1013 O ) 

vincinia. (D) 
Ecpences. . Produce. 
Interest of 61871. stock in |Wheat, 5000 bushels £: 750. 
land, and negroes, and|Meat, 51. ae “125 
upensils, &e. £309. . re oe 
Clothes, &c. neg, 150, 0 OF s 875 
Taxes (cox rected), 50 O C eu 489 
£ 489 7 6 Prof on capital of 

61871. =. =) fea6 
Or percent. ./:6 7) G14 0. 
; aT te. 
Moa ew ens 
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. District.—In the map prefixed to Mr, Jesrerson’s 
Virginia, the county of Botetourt, as traced by the moun- 
tains, forms nearly a triangle. From the south point. of 


that triangle draw two lines ; one to Alexandria, and the 
otherto Fort Pitt, and you inclose a country of this form 
and size: Be), oh Sivakasi teak | 
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By extending it to the dotted line, it will strike the bend. 
in the Fluvanna, near Toher, Randolph, and Snowden, and 
ht, upon 


include a country, which ought. to be gentle slopes, ris- 


Ob eerroceoreccnecegecscezerceres 


This large district oug 
try in America. 


ing to the mountains, 
theory, to be the best sheep coun 
et os a Philadelphia, June 2 0th, 1793. “6 









OS Dear srr. ; 
“I HAD prepared the inclosed a considerable time ago, 

but have waited for a communication from a person who 
€ most in the grazing line, of any person Ihave. 


does th 


eresnadeeninn, £4 
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heard of. But he has not made the communication, 
froma silly belief that it is not fora public purpose, but 
a private one, that I wish to get the account from him. 
I, therefore, delay no longer to send you the best answer 
to Mr. Youne’s query, I can make. | be 

eam, Sc. Se.» 
ae : fi RicHarp Prrers. 
The President of the United States. 


x 





‘ 





* Philadelphia, Fune 28th, 1793. 
DEAR SIR, ; 
oy SHOULD have taken time ere this, to have con- 
‘sidered the observations of Mr. Younc, could I at this 


place have done it in such a way as would satisfy either 
~ him or myself. When I wrote the notes of the last year, 


‘Thad never before thought of caculating what were the | 


~ profits of a capital invested in Virginia agriculture. Yet 
that appeared to be what Mr. Younc most desired. Lest, 
therefore, no other of those, whom you consulted for him, 
should attempt such a calculation, I did it; but being at 
such a distance from the country of which I wrote, and 
having beer absent from that, and from the subject in 
consideration, many years, I could only, for my facts, recur 
to my own recollection, weakened by time, and very 
different applications, and I had no means here of correct- 
ing my facts, I, therefore, hazarded the calculation, 
-¥ather as an essay of the mode of calculating the profits of 
_aVirginia estate, than as an operation which was to be 
~ ultimately relied on. When I went last to Virginia, I 
_ put the press copy of those notes into the hands of the 
most skilful and successful farmerinthe part of the country 
of which I wrote. He omitted to return them to me, 
_ which adds another impediment to my resuming the sub- 
_ ject here.—But indeed if I had them, I could only present 
. the same facts, with some corrections, and some justifica- 
tions of the principles of calculation. This would not, 
and, ought not, to satisfy Mr. Youns. When I return 


home, i shall have time and opportunity of answersing. 


Mr, Youne’s inquiries fully. [will frst establish the 
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facts, as adapted to the present times, and not to those to 
which I was obliged to recur by recollection, and I will 
make the calculation on rigorous principles. The delay 
necessary for this will, I hope, be compensated by giving 
something which no endeavours on my part shall be want- 
ing to make worthy of confidence. In the mean time, 
Mr. Younc must not pronounce too hastily on the: im- 
possibility of an annual production of 7501. worth of wheat, 
coupled with a cattle product of 1251. My object was to 
state the produce of a good farm, under good husbandry, 
as practised in my part of the country. '/ Manure does not. 
enter inte this, because we can buy an acre of new land 
cheaper than we can manure an old one. Good husbandry 
withus, consists in abandoning Indian corn, and tobacco: 
tending small grain, some red cloyer, fallowing, and en- 
deavouring to have, while the lands are at rest, a spontane- 
ous cover of white clover. “1 do not present this as a 
culture judicious in itself, but as good, in comparison with 
what most people there pursue. ‘Mr. Younc has never 
had an apportunity of seeing how slowly the fertility of 
the original soilis exhausted, with moderate management 
of it. Ican affirm, that the James river low-grounds, 
with the cultivation ofsmall grain, will never be exhausted ; ~ 
because we know, that, under that cultivation, we must 
now and then take them duwn with Indian corn, or they 
_ become, as they were originally, too rich to bring wheat. 
‘The high-lands where I live, have been cultivated about 
60years. The culture was tobacco and Indian corn, as, 
long as they would bring enough to pay the labour ; then | 
they were turned out. After four or five years rest, they — 
would bring good corn again, andin double that time, 
perhaps, good tobacco. Then they ‘vould be exhausted | 
by asecond series of tobacco ard corn. Latterly we have 
begun to cultivate small grain ; and excluding Indian corn, 
and fallowing, such of them as were originally good, soon 
rise up to fifteen or twenty bushels the acre. We allow 
that every labourer will manage ten acres of wheat, except 
at harvest. —I have no doubt but the coupling cattle and 
sheep with this, would prodigiously improve the produce. 
‘This improvement, Mr. Youne will be better able to 
calculate than any body else. Iam so well satisfied of it 
myself, that having engaged a good farmer from the head, — 
of Elk (the style of farming there you know well), [mean 
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in a farm of about 500 acres of cleared land, and with 4 
dozen labourers to try the plan of wheat, rye, potatoes, 
clover, with a mixture of somie Indian corn with the 
potatoes, and to push the nuniber of sheep. This last 
hint I have taken from Mr. Youne’s letters, which you 
have been so kind as to conimuriicate to me. I had ne: 
ver before considered, with due attention, the profit from 
that animal. I shall not be able to put the farm into that 
form exactly the ensuing autumn, but against another I 
hope I shall; and I shall attend with precision to the 
measures of the ground, and to the product, which nay, 
perhaps, give yon something hereafter to communicate to 
Mr. Younc, which may gratify him; but I will furnish 
the ensuing winter, what was desired in Mr. Younc’s 
letter 6f January 17, 1793: 
: I have the honor to be, &e. 
. Tuos. JEFFERSON. 
Yo the President of the United States. 


ff 
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OBSERVATIONS ON AN EXTRACT OF A LETTER, DATED 
17th JANUARY, 1793, FROM ARTHUR YOUNG, ESQ, Td 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


i. “ YOUR information has thrown me afloat on the 
high seas. To analyze your husbandry, has the difficulty 
of a problem. Is it possible, that the~ inhabitants of a 
_ great Continent, &c. can carry ori farming as a busines, 
sand yet never calculate profit by per centage on capital ?” 
I know not where to land Mr. Youne from his sea. 
voyage, unless facts, well known and felt here, serving as 
pilots to guide him into a safe harbour, will enable him to 
arrive on a shore, pleasant in its prospects, and abundant 
_ inits resources ; riot so much indebted to Artas to Na- 
ture, for its beauties and conveniencies. Lethim but rea- 
lize his proposals of coming among us (I presume as a 
visitant), and judge for himself. He will not be embar- 
_rassed. with unavailing conjectures, or laborious calcula- 
tions : he will find, that, added to our situation as anew 
country, where niuch land is to be had for little money, 
our political arrangements contribute to our happiness, and 
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to our moderate, but competent wealth. We have no_ 
princes, to indulge the grades more immediately beneath 
them, in their pleasures and tneir passions, that they may, 
themselves be supported at the expence of the nation, in- ” 
their schemes of ambition and luxury—no over-grown. 
nobles, to wanton on the hard earnings of an oppressed i 
yeomanry ! He will find a respectable clergy, chosenby, 
their respective congregations, and reputably supported. 
by the voluntary contributions of their hearers. But 
these are not ecclesiastical drones !: —fruges consumere nati: 
they do, themselves, the duties required. ofthem! they act 
not in the affairs of heaven by deputies, whose poverty is 
truly apostolical; the penurious stipends allowed them =~ 
by their grasping superiors, compelling them to be con- 
versant only in the fasis, while their principals revel i in 
the feasts, of the church. In a word, he will not see a 
sable host of superfluous and pampered priests (maintain- 
é¢d by numbers who do not hear;: or believe in their doc- 
trines), who fatten oh the property of the people ; ; ahd, 
while they fetter and terrify men’s consciences, to baie 
them to their purposes, eat out their substances, under 
‘the sanction of law. These descriptions of characters, in 
other countries, create and increase taxes; while they 
render their subordinates less liable to pay them, by enor- 
mous rents, made necessary by their dissipation and ex- 
travagance, and by their capricious terms of leasing lands, 
of which they are the pr ncipal engrossers. Lngland has 
perhaps, less reason to complain, on these accounts, than 
some other European countries : but, if we had no other 
statements to rely on than those given by Mr. Younc 
Me himself, we should know enough to be convinced, that, 
even there,some of these causes produce misfortunes in 
sufficient plenty. Not having the least inclination, if it 
were in my power, to disturb the systems of other nations, 
and wishing the happiness of mankind in their own way, 
vi F do not mention either our possitive or negative prospe- 
rity, with a view to draw odious or disagreeable compa- 
tisons. The world will never agree about forms of | go- 
vernment. Let those who think well of grades in socie- 
ty, be happy 1 in the possession of such arrangements. We 
consider it fortunate, and feel i it beneficial, that we have 
them not. 
sides it is said by some, as the to industry ; : and, 
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the more Seton ear ~ ae : fe were a more te ible 
doctrine than itis, [ see not that man should labour not 
for himseli—or for himself t too, h ardly: nor should he be 
compelled, | by aftificial necessity, like a criminal i immerg- 
€d'to’ the ‘chin in water ‘constantly flowing in upon him, 
incessantly io) pump, or perish, “Taxes we have, but the 
“greater part are imperceptible, aud ail of them light. The 
moderate expences of our government, vend the mediocri- 














ty of ‘our public debt, dox not. require heavy and ruinous ‘ 


‘taxation, “The backs to bear it, increase faster than the 
urthen ; and: we are too far removed from the scenes of 
ruinous and unnecessary wars, to dread any sudden or fa- 
tal i increase : of it. Wars are generally produced’ by the 
pride, vanity, interest, or ambition of hereditary rulers, 
SA he great body of an industrious people are inclined to 











peace ; ; and from these, our government will always take 


its tone. As to our wars with the savages, they are, for 
the time, embarrassing, locally distressing, and, generally 
expensiv e; but are not nationally formidable, or danger- 
ous. Disputes with them must gradually diminish, and, 
at no distant period, (ore & hough the refléction be pain- 


fal to humanity, lt is justified, i in point of fact, by expe- 


rience, that the nations in contact cae the whites, 2 always 
have been, and ever will be, exterminated. The! ap- 
proaches et our scttlements, always banish the Indians. _ 
Ourlaws are generally liberal in their policy. We 
have no narrow arrange ements, which, under false no- 
tions of national convenience, or ‘shadowy and miscaleu- 


lated political restrictions, palsy agriculture and com-" 


merce, by preventing those who possess the products of 
the country, from disposing of what their labour has creat- 
ed, when, where and how they please. Free from such 
‘restraints, and from the pressure of heavy rents, churcii- 
dues, and taxes, our farmers are the proprietors of the 
soil they cultivate: they gather the honey, shear the 
fleece, and guide the plough, for themselves alone. It is 
not the “ sze vos non vebis” of Europe. . They increase 
the value of their capital, while they labour for their sus- 
tenance. “They do not, indeed, receive an annual inte- 
rest, or revenue, on their capital; but they pay none: 
yet, ‘by yer exertions ae own “pur and agcom- 
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fnodation, and the growing population and improvement 


‘of the country, to which every one, stranger as well as 


native, contributes, more than an European per centage is 
added to their principal ; insomuch, that farms will in- 


erease, in very many parts of the country, tenfold in their 


value,in less than 20 years. Immense tracts of new 
lands have been recently sold by the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, at less than an English shilling per acre. Great and 
eXtensive bodies of these lands can be now procured, at 
second hand, at less than half Mr. Y.’s calculation for 
mountain-lands. I know valuable tracts, of great extent, 
within a few days ride of Philadelphia, which may be had. 
at from 3 to 9s. sterling per acre. These are not “ moun- 


tain-lands,” though, like all the face of our country, they 


are cutin some places, by ridges. ‘They are, for the 
most part, level, and so luxuriant in pasturage, that, mau- 
ere our winters, cattle now pass that season in prime or- 
der, without cover, or artificial forage. “They command 
both the New-York and Phiiadelphia markets, and are 
situated in a safe country, which will, ere long, be as great 
for grazing as any in America. Other States have simi- 
lar advantages. Mr. Y.’s farm, or even his 60 acres, and, 
the sheep he summered on it, will buy him a little territo- 
ry; and his capital, in 10 years, will be increased 500 per 
cent. ‘(his is not a bad per centage, nor is it a visionary 
calculation. I wish not to throw out falacious tempta- 
tions, but to relate facts, merely to shew why our farmers 
need not make nice calculations about per centage. They 


have now, and always have had, a sure resource for the 


wear of their sea-board farms, &c. the growth of their fa- 
milies. Children in Europe, are often a burden and ex- 
pence. The wealth of a great part of the American farm- 
ers, grows with the additions to their familics. The chil- 
dren assist in the labour of the old farm, or in the esta- 


_ blishment of the new one. . This supersedes the necessity 


of calculating on hired labourers, the work being chiefly 
done within themselves: they are paid by the increased 
value of the comman steck. Qurlaws contrary to the feodal 
injustice of Euyope, encourage and direct equality of 
distribution among the children of intestate descendants ; 
so that many parents purposely omit making wills, con- 
tentend with the distribution made by law. And though 
every man has the right, at his pleasure, to dispose of his 
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_ estate by will or deed, yet the habits of thinking on such 
occasions, take their bias from the spirit of our laws. 
Many, whohave large families, and want room, or are 
tired of their old farms, think it better to sell, and remove 
to places where Nature is in her prime; leaving to their 
successors, the toil, calculation, and expence of renovating 
lands exhausted by bad tillage. The worn farms always 
find purchasers; and the price paid for them, buys a 
sufficient quantity of new land, besides leaving a surplus 
in cash, for improvement. One day this must have an 
end ; but that day is far distant. When it arrives, the 
proprietors of old lands will adopt better systems of agri- 
culture, which are now fast advancing. These will add 
to the products of their lands, and procure them more 
wealth, but possibly not more happiness, in our more 
ancient settlements. Our old lands are capable of renova- 
tion, having a good staple, as has been proved in num- 
berless instances. 


in every business— Ego sum pictor.” —\ am sometimes 
seized with the faculty of calculating, but not always 
successful in the practical proof of it. I need not, how- 
ever, be discouraged ; for I often read, with pleasure, 
Mr. Y.’s writings: I admire his genius and respect even 
his enthusiasm ; in which he often strikes out fine 
thoughts : but I venerate his candour, while he frequently 
acknowledges, that success does not always crown hisown 
calculations, or inveriably durable conviction, his opinions. 


forward, without ever spending a thought on per centage, 
or other nice calculation. And however “ problematical” 
this may seem, it is an observation as old as the first ap- 
pearance of the redoubtable Hupizras, that 


“ No argument like matter of factis.” 


Task your forgiveness for the multifarious, and perhaps 
tiresome, scope [have taken. The easy situation of an 
industrious, full-handed American farmer is the pleasing 
result of a combination, produced by all the causes I have 
mentioned. Instead of calculating, he labours and enjoys. 


the style of American husbandry, yet even this shews the. 
rn : | 





Icondemn not calculation, which is prudent and proper. 


‘We have here innumerable instances of farmers who get. 


And thought I do not profess to have a good opinion of» 
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happy. situation, in other respects, of our country. With 
such farming in» Europe, the farmers would siatve, and 
leave their children common labourers, or beggars. And 


_ yet, here, they live well, and leave their descendants the 


means of obtaining the comforts and conveniencies of 
life*, ‘This isthe problem I have endeavoured to solve. 
And I could not, but by this circuitous route arrive at 
the afiswer to Mr. Y’s. question, “Is it possible that the 

inhabitants of a great Continent not new settlers, who, ot 
course, live to hunt, to eat, and to drink, can carry on farm~ 
ing as a business, and yet never calculate the profit they 
make by percentage on théir capital ?__The phraseology, 
“ who, af course, live to hunt, to eat,and to drink,’ Ido 
not periectly -comprehend, Our hunters are only afew 


_borderers, and not to be counted upon as farmers ; nor 


are our farmers, though they have not the best systems, 
idle. I therefore think, that (without meaning a cratigue_) 
“ who eat and drink, to live,” pos have been a more just 
Pusan ent of igoeuacd 
“« The demand for cattle an sheep, products, hides, 
tallow, barrelling beef,, sheep, wool, wolves, dogs, and ae 
respecting their killing sheep.” 

‘The demand for cattle products is as’ great as we can 
supply ; and the cattle business may be carried on-to any 
extent. ‘his will be agrowing and extensive business, - 
and can be pushed as far, and to as great advantage, as in 


any other country. We have people acquainted with ine! 


victualling branch, in all its details; and as this is a 
country which invites those who ‘are weary and heavy 
laden,” not ‘to give them rest,” but profitable employment, 
we have some from Cork, andea an have more from thence, 
and any other partofthe world. Our exported beef is. in 
good credit, particularly that from Boston. I have ate 
mess-beef put up in Philadelphia, after having been an 
East India voyage, in excellent condition.—With this 
beef, a sample of Philadelphia brewed porter was produced. 
8 hie had been the same voyage,'was perfectly geod, and 
not inferior to English porter. Our merchants prefer our 
own, though they can purchase Irish beef. | The 
ee ow will always sell to profit, and is chiefly consumed 
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&® There is much food sense in many a thes madi? s 
jons.— A. Y. 
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here. The hides do not supply our home. demand, and 
therefore impor tations of Spanish and other hides are 
frequent. A great proportion of our beef, and all our 

mutton, are consumed at home ; as our people will live 
weil, and eat more. meat than any equal number in the 
world. If the sheep business was carried on to much 
extent, there would be a necessity for exportation. - The 
BOS eh a of considerable manufactures, which is 
more practicableand beneficial in this country, than ma- 
ny people (particularly those of E Europe) suppose, will 
take off part of the mutton of our flocks. “There is little 
or no export of wool to. foreign parts; though it is 
brought coastways, as. it happens to be more abundant in 
one State than in another. There is no prohibition against 
the exportation of this, or any other product. But it is 
consumed at home, where excellent coarse cloths are 
made, in which a great proportion of our farmers are clad. 
A. variety of other woolen fabrics are also made. 

Ihave no copy of what I mentioned respecting sheep 
destroying pastyre. I know they do not eat so much in 
proportion as:other beasts, and their dung is remarkably 
fertilizing; but they hae close, and the droughts and 
heats of summer, which are here lang: and periodical, burn 
up the roots. Itis a generally received opinion here, that 
they destroy pasture ; and I am warranted, by my own 
experience, to give mto it, with some qualifications, We 
_ do. not find that “the more sheep we keep, the more we 
may.” I believe, in the state of our agriculture, the con- 
verse isthe most true. In counties where it isan object, 
and where there are better systems of farming, with drip- 
ping seasons, it may be otherwise. I once thought, in 
some degree, as Mr. Youne does, but find that English 
ideas will not in this, and many other agricultural cases, 
apply here. Inthe present state of things, I adhere to 
my former opinion—that distributing sheep in small 
numbers, to every farmer, will do better than any other 
plan. I know that more, mstead of less, care can be taken 


of them in this way, for the farmer can, and does attend 


to them, without interfering too much with his other al- 
fairs. Invariably, the sheep of one of our small flocks 
look the best, and have the most wool. With twenty 
sheep to each farm capable of supporting them, we might 
have a prodigious ahs Ii Mr. Younc were here, 
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and in the prime of life, and would practise his systems, 
s0 as to improve the whole mass of agriculuuire, much 
might be done. Our difficulty is to carry large flocks 
through our long winters. As things are, I havea bet- 
ter opinionof the caitle business than that of sheep; and 
T think the former would succeed better than the latter, 
with all the management, that could be bestowed on it. 
No one knows, however, what might be done, if the 
whole capitals and attention of industrious, intelligent, 
and experienced men were drawn to this point. Our 
snowy winters would embarrass, if not ruin the turnip 
plants; and the droughts of summer their large flocks. 
If chiccory be a serious auxiliary, itis well. It grows as 
a weed in many parts of this country. ihe 

In the observations upon sheep, you were pleased to. 
desire of me ona former occasion, I exhausted my small 


_stock of knowledge onthat subject. If any thing in these 


observations is applicable now, I beg to refer you to them. 

Wolves are a serious enemy to the sheep plan, in places 
where there are the largestranges. Time may, perhaps, 
subdue them. But we have paid for forty or fifty years 
past, out of our county-rates, 20s. for a wolf’s head 5 


and though they are chiefly banished from our plains and 


older settlements, yet on our mountains they are plenty. 
Where a large ridge runs through a country, in other parts. 
ever so well peopled, they find retreats, and breed prodi- 
giously. Unless we can have the Pyrenean millenium, in 
which wolves and sheep, it seems, live together in worship- 
ful society, Lknow nota speedy remedy. I lay notlongago, 
at the foot of the South Mountain, in York county, in 
this State, in a-country very thickly settled, at the house 
ofa Justice of Peace. “Through the night I was kept a- 
wake by what I conceived to be a jubilee of dogs, assem- 
bled to bay the moon. But 1 was told in the morning, 
that what disturbed me, was on/y the common howling of 
wolves, which nobody there regarded. When I entered 


for the reward on two wolf whelps a countryman had 
taken from the bitch. The judement-seai was shaken with 
the intelligence, that the she-woll was coming—not to 
give bail—but to devote herself or rescue her offspring. 
‘The:animal was punished for this daring contempt, com- 
mitted in the face of the court, and was shot within an 











‘the Hail of Fustiee, 1 found the “Squire giving judgment | 
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hundred yards of the tribunal. The storge had prompt- 
edher to go a little too far. o 

Dogs are aiso tormidabie— too many being uselessly 
kept by the wealthy, and not a few by poor people, who 
do not ieed them. The law is exactly the same as in 
Hagland. But it is dificult to prove that the owner had 
the required sczenter of his dog being accustomed to kill 
sheep. It is also difficult to discover the destroyer. He 
often reigns like an Achilles, but not so open in his feats 
of destruction. We suffer, therefore, the devastations 


slaughtered sheep, 


“¢ Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore 
“« Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore.” 


As to the /aw, our farmers are not fond of it, on such 
occasions. ‘hey think the first loss sufficient, and rather 
submit to the ravages of the “ devouring dogs,” than 
risque their purses being “ torn” by those they dread, 
as much as if they were “ Aungry vultures.” In short, 
_ they prefer losing the value of their sheep, to being fleec- 


they discover the guilty dog, they proceed in a summary 
way—they shoot him, or otherwise put an end to his ca- 
reer. To multiply their chances of punishing the cul- 
prit, they often bring to the Janterne, or guillotine, a num- 
Ler of victims, as is sometimes done on more important 
occasions: a practice, however, not very justifiable, even 
m the case of dogs. It is doing justice as quickly, if not 
so reputably, as was done in England by their old court of 
Trail-baton, which, as my Lord Coxe says, was as rapid 
in itsmovements, “‘asone might draw, or traile, a staffe, or 
stycke.” . 
We must establisb such a court here, if the business of 
_ sheep-feeding is largely extended : and perhaps send for 
some Pyrenean wolves, to train our mountaineers to @ 
little more civility. Ifthis fails, we must turn our dogs 
upon them, and, as artful politicians treat their fellow- 
bipeds, keep ourselves safe, by stimulating one enemy to 
root out another, and so ruin both in the contest. Se- 
riously, if we had the means of keeping large flocks, so 
as to employ shepherds, we might manage both wolves 
and dogs ; but, at present, it is not an attainable objects 





‘committed by this nocturnal marauder, and see our 


ed, as they suppose, in a prosecution for damages. If 
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ie bee . Philadelphia, September 1, 1793. 
_‘ ENSTEAD of commencing this letter with an appo- 
logy, for suffering your favour of the 17th of last January 
to remain so long: unacknowledged, I-willrefer youto the 
bearer, who is perfectly acquainted with my situation, © 
/ for the reason why ithas done so. _ 
- The bearer, Sir, is Myr. Lear, a gentleman who has 
‘been a member of my family seven vears, and, until the 
present moment, my Secretary; consequently cannot, as 
I have observed before, be unknowing to the nature, and 
pressure of the business in which Iam continually in- 
volved. soe lt: 
_ Asa proof, however, that I have not been altogether 
rok inattentive to your commands, I inclose the result of 
oe Mr. PEeTers’s answer to some inquiries of yours; and 
nay the copy also of a letter from Mr. Jerrerson, to whom 
Si Thad propounded for solution, other queries contained 
’ in your letter of the above date. ~ Biot 
- The documents i send, have the signature of these 
gentlemen annexed to them, but for your satisfaction 
only... ; encciwal 
_. Mr. Peters is, as you will perceive by a vein in his 
letter, a man of humour. He isa theorist, and admit- 
ted one of the best practical farmers in this part of the 
State of Pennsylvania. ss idee eeu 
But as it is not so much what the soil of this country 
actually produces, as what it is capable of producing by 
skilful management, that I conceive to be the. object. of 
your inquiry; and to know whether this produce would 
meet aready market, and good prices ; what the nature 
of the climate in general, is ; the temperature. thereof, in 
the different States ; the quality, and prices of the lands, 
with the improvements thereon, in various parts of the 
Union ; the prospects which are unfolding in each, &c. 
&ce. I can dono better than refer you to the oral infor- 
mation of the bearer, who is a person of intelligence, and 
pretty well acquainted with the States, from New Hamp- 
shire, (inclusive) to Virginia; and one in whom you 
may, as I do,place entire confidence in all he shall relate 
of his own knowledge; and believe what is given from 
information, as it will be handed with caution. 
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Mr. Lark has been making arrangements for forming 
an extensive cornmercial establishment at the Federal 
City, on the river Potowmac; and now goes to Europe, 
for the purpose of taking measures, there, to carry his 
plan into effect. I persuade myself, that any informa~ 
tion you can: give him respecting the manufactures of 

Great Britain, will be gratefully received: and, as I have 
a particular friendship for him, I shall consider any civili- 
tes ont him by you, as a mark of your ponies to, 

‘ Ghee es as . i 

Your most obedient, OE Oa eae 

and very ‘a’ servant, ? 
G. Wasnixcron, 
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Philadelphia, December 12, 1793. . 
Sir, 


I WROTE to you three months ago, or more, by my 
date secretary and friend, Mr. Lear ; but as his depar- 
ture from this country for Great Britam, was delayed 
tonger than he or I expected, it is at least probable that 
that letter will not have reached your hands at a much bast 
earlier petiod than the one I am now writing. i 
At the time it was written, the thoughts which | J a . 
now about to disclose to you, were not evenin embryo: _ : 
and whether, in the opinion of others, there be impro- 
priety, or not, in communicating the object which has 
given birth to them, is not forme to decide. My own 
mind reproaches me with none; but if yours should view 
the subject differently, burn fae letter, and the draught 4 
which accompanies it*, and the whole matter will bec con= S 
“signed to oblivion. 
All my landed property, east. of the Apalachian moun- 
tains, is under rent, except the estate called Mount Ver- 
non. This, hitherto, I have kept in my own hands: but 
from my present situation, from my advanced time of 
life, from a wish to live free from care, and as much aé 
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kal A Map of the General’s Farm. 
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my ease as possible, during the remainder of it, and from 
other causes, which are not necessary to detail, 1 have, 
latterly, entertained serious thoughts of letting this es- 
tate also, reserving the mansion-house farm for my own 
residence, occupation, and amusement in agriculture ; 
provided I canobtain what, in my own judgment, and in 
the opinion of others whom I have consulted, the low 
rent which I shall mention hereafter; and provided also 
I can settle it with good farmers. e. 

The quantity of ploughable land (including meadow,} 
the relative situation of the farms to one another, and the 
division of these farms into separate inclosures, with the 
quantity and situation of the woodland appertaining to the 
tract, will be better delineated by the sketch herewith 
sent (which is made from actual surveys, subject, never- 
theless, to revision and correction), than by a volume of 
art Pipe visionaries 

No estate in United America, is more pleasantly situ~ 
ated than this. It lies in a high, dry and healthy country, 
300 miles by water from the sea, and, as you will see by 
the plan, on one of the finest rivers in the world. Its. 
margin is washed by more than ten miles of tide-water ; 
from the bed of which and the innumerable coves, inlets, 
and small marshes, with which it abounds, an inexausti- 
ble fund of rich mud may be drawn, as a manure, either to 
be used separately, or in a compost, according to the judg- 
ment of the farmer. It is situated in a latitude between 
the extremes of heat and cold, and is the same dis- 
tance -by land and water, with good roads, and the best 
navigation (to and) from the Federal City, Alexandria, 
and George-Town ; distant from the first, twelve, from 
the second, nine, and from the last, sixteen miles. The 
Federal City*, in the year 1800, will become the seat ob. 
the general government of the United States. It is in- 
creasing fast in buildings, and rising into consequence ; 
and will I have no doubt, from the advantages given to 
it by Nature, and its proximity to a rich interior country, 
and the western territory, become the emporium of the 
United States... tite Saas 

The soil of the tract of which I am speaking, is a good 





* The General favoured me also with a large and beat- 
tiful Plan of this intended City. vy . 
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loam, more inclined, however, to clay than sand. From 
use, and I might add, abuse, it is become more and more 
consolidated, and of course heavier to work. The great- 
er part is a greyish clay ; some part isa dark mould; a 
very little is inclined to sand ; and scarcely any to stone. 
A husbandman’s wish would notlay the farms more level 
than they are ; and yet some of the fields (but in no great 
degree) are washed into gullies, from which all of them 
have notas yetbeenrecoyered, _ | Ade 
_ This river, which encompasses the land the distance 
above-mentioned, is well supphed with various ‘kinds of 
fish, atall seasons of the year; and, in the spring, with 
the greatest profusion ofs 1ad, herrings, bass, carp, perch, 
sturgeon, &c. Several valuable fisheries appertain to the 
estate ; the whole shore, in short, is onc entire fishery. _ 
“Thére are, as youwill perceive by the plan, four farms 
besides that at the mension-house : these four contain 
$260 acres of cultivable land, to which some hundreds 
more, adjoining, as may be seen, might be added, if.a 
greater quantity should be required ; but as they were 
never designed for, so neither can it be said they are cal- 
culated to suit, tenants of éither the first, or of the lower 
class ; because, those who have the strength and resources 





proportioned to farms of from 500 to 1200 acres (which 
these contain), would hardly be contented to live in such 
houses as are thereon: and if they were to be divided 
and sub-divided, so as to accommodate tenants of small 
means, say from 50. to one or 200 acres there would be 
none, except onthe lots which might happen to include the 
present dwelling-houses of my overlookers (called bailiffs 
with you), barns, and negro-cabins : nor would I choose 
_ to have the wood-land (already too much pillaged of its 
timber) ransacked, for. the purpose of building many 
more. The soil, however, is excellent for bricks, or for 
mud-walls; and to the buildings of such houses there 
would be no limitation, nor to that of thatch for the cover 
Otiem. 7 | | 
The towns already mentioned (to those who might 
incline to encounter the expence}, are able to furnish 
scantling, plank, and shingles, to any amount, and on réa- 
sonable terms; and they afford a ready market also for 
the produce of the land, 
. : O82 
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On what is called Union Farm (containing 928 acres of 
arable and meadow), there is a newly erected brick barn, 
equal, perhaps, to any in America, and for conveniencies 
of all sorts, particularly for sheltering and feeding horses, 
cattle, &c. scarcely to be exceeded any where. A new 
house is now buiding in a central position, not far from. 
the barn, for the overlooker : which will have two rooms, 
16 by 18 feet, below, and one or two above, nearly of the 
same size. Convenient thereto, is sufficient accommoda- 
tion for fifty odd negroes, old and young; but these 
buildings might not be thought good enough for the work- 
men, or ia abdavers, of VOUMCOUNITY. 0 nye aes 

Besides these, a little without the limits of the farm 
(as marked in the plan), are one or two other houses, 
very pleasantly situated, and which, in case this farm 
should be divided into two (as it formerly was), would 
answer well for the eastern division, —The buildings thus 
enumerated, are all that stand on the premises. 
~ Dogue Run Farm (650acres) has a smail, but new- 
‘building for the overlooker ; one room only below, and 
‘the same above, 16 by 20 each ; decent and comfortable. 
for its size. It has also covering for forty odd negroes, 
similar to whatis mentioned on Union Farm. It hasa 
‘new circular barn, now finishing, on a new construction ; 
well calculated, it is. conceived, for getting grain out of 
the straw more expeditiously than in the usual mode of 
threshing. There are good sheds also erecting, sufficient 

to cover 30 work-horses and oxen. . 


Muddy-hole Farm (476 acres) has a house for the 
overlooker, in size and appearance nearly like that at 
Dogue Run, but older: the same kind of covering for 

‘about 30 negroes, and a tolerable good barn, with stables 
for the work-horses. eon Ss ee ea 

River Farm, which is the largest of the four, and 
seperated from the others by Little Hunting Creek, con- 
tains 1207 acres of ploughable land, has an overlooker’s 
house of one large, and two small rooms below, and one 
or two above ; sufficient covering for 50 or 60 negroes, 
like those before mentioned ; a large barn, and stables, 
gone much to decay, but will be re-placed next year, with 
new ones. : ies 
_ Thavedeemed it necessary to give this detail of the 
buildings, that a precise idea might be had of the con- 
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yeniencies and inconveniencies of them ; and I believe the 
recital is just inallits parts. T he inclosures are precisely 
and. accurately delineated in the plan ; and the fences now 
are, or soon will be, in respectable order. 

I would let these four farms to four substantial farmers, 
of wealth and strength sufficient to cultivate them, and 
who would ensure to me the regular payment of the 
rents; andI would give them leases for seven or ten 
years, at the rate of a Spanish milled dollar, or other 
money current at the time, in this country, equivalent 
thereto, for every acre of ploughable - and mowable 
ground, within the inclosures of the respective farms, as 
marked in the plan; and would allow the tenants, during 
that period, to take fuel; and use timber from the wood- 
land, to repair the buildings, and to keep the fences in 
order until live fences could be substituted in place of dead 
ones ; but, in this case, no sub-tenants would be allow- 
ed. 

_Or if these farms are adjudged too large, and the rents, 
of course, too heavy for such farmers as might incline to 
emigrate, I should have no insuperable objection against 
dividing each into as many small ones, as a society of 
them, formed for the purpose, could agree upon, among 
themselves ; even if it should be by the fields, as they are 
now arranged (which the plan would enable them to do), 
provided such buildings as they would be content with, 
should be erected at their own expence, in the manner 
already mentioned,—In which case, as in the former, 
fuel, and timber for repairs, would be allowed ; but, as an 
‘inducement to parcel out my grounds into such small te- 
‘nements, and to compensate me, at the same time, for 
the greater consumption of fuel and timber, and for the 
trouble and expence of collecting small rents, I should ex- 
pect a quarter of a dollar per acre, in addition to what I 

have already mentioned. But in order to make these 
small farms more valuable to the occupants, and by way 
of reimbursing them for the expence of their establish- 
_ ment thereon, I would grant them leases for 15 or 18 
years; although I have weighty objections to the mea- 
sure, founded on my own experience, of the. disadvan- 
tage it is to the lessor, in a country where lands are ris- 
‘'ng every year in value. Asan instance in proof, about 
:20 years ago, I gave leases for three lives, in land I held 
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«bove the Blue Mountains, near the Shenandoah river, 
seventy miles from Alexandria, or any shipping port, at a 
rent of one shilling per acre (no part being then cleared) ; 
and now land of similar quality, in the vicinity, with very 
trifling improvements thereon, is renting, currently, at 
five, and more shillings per acre, and even as high as 
eight. He ne 

My motives for letting this estate having been avow- 
ed, I will add, that the whole (except the mansion-house 
farm), or none, will be parted with, and that upon unequi- 
vocal terms ; because my object is, to fix my income 
(be it what it may) upon a solid basis, in the hands of 
food farmers ; because I am not inclined to make a med- 
ley of it ; and, above all, because I could not relinquish 
my present course, without a moral certainty of the sub- 
stitute which is contemplated: for to break up_ these 
farms ; remove my negroes ; and to dispose of the pro- 
perty on them, upon terms short of this, would be ruin- 
ous. 

Having said thus much, I am disposed to add further, 
that it would bein my power, and certainly it would be my 
inclination (upon the principle above), to accommodate the 
wealthy, or the weak-handed farmer (and upon reasonable 
terms ) with draught horses, and working mules and oxen iH 
with cattle, sheep, and hogs ; and with such implements of 
husbandry, if they should not incline to bring them them- 
selves, as are in use on the farms. On the four farms 
there are 54 draught-horses, 12 working mules, and a 
sufficiency of oxen, broke to the yoke; the precise num- 
ber lam unable this moment to ascertain, as they are 
comprehended in the aggregate of the black cattle: of the 
latter, there are 317 ;. of sheep, 634; of hogs, many ;_ but 
as these run pretty much at large in the wood-land (which 
is all under fence), the number is uncertain. Many of 
the negroes, male and female, might be hired by the year, 
as labourers, if this should be preferred to the importa- 
tion of that class of people ; but it deserves consideration, 
how far the mixing of whites and blacks together is ad- 
visable ; especially whcre the former are entirely unac- 
quainted with tue latter. me 

If there be those who are disposed. to take these farms 
in their undivided state, on the terms Which have been’ 
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mentioned, it is an object of sufficient magnitude for them, 
or one of them in behalf of the rest, tocome over and in- 
vestigate the premises thoroughly, that there may be noth- 
ing to reproach themselves, or me, with, if (though unin- 
tentionally) there should be defects in any part of the infor- 
mation herein given ; or, ifa society of farmers are disposed. 
to adventure, itis still more incumbent on them tosend over 
an agent, forthe purpose above-mentioned ; for with me the 
measure must be so fixed, as to preclude any cavil or dis- 
cussion thereafter. Andi it may not be mal apropos to ob- 
serve in this place, that our overlookers are generally en- 
- gaged, and allthe arrangements for the ensuing crops are 
made, before the first of September in every year: it will 
readily be perceived, then, that if this period is suffered 
to pass away, it is not to be regained until the next year. 
Possession might be given to the new-comers at the sea- 
son just mentioned, to enable them to put in their grain 
for the next crop; but the final relinquishment could not 
take place until the crops are gathered ; which of Indian 
corn (maize), seldom happens till towards Christmas, as 
it must endure hard frosts before it can be safely housed. 

_Thave endeavoured, as far as my recollection of facts 
would enable me, or the documents in my possession al- 
low, to give such information of the actual state of the 
farms, as to enable persons at a distance to form as dis- 
tinct ideas as the nature of the thing is susceptible, short 
of one’s.own view: and having communicated the mo- 
tives which have inclined me to achange in my Sytem 
I will announce to you the origin of them. 

First, Few ships, of late, have arrived from any part ‘of 
Great Britain, ov Ireland, without a number of emigrants ;- 
and some of them, by report, very respectable and full- 
handed farmers. A number of others, they say, are desir- 
ous of following, but are unable to obtain passages; but 
theircoming in that manner, even if I was apprized of 
their arrival in. time, would not answer my views, for 
the reason already assigned; and which, as it is the 
ultimatum at present, Iwill take the liberty of repeating, 
namely, that 1 must carry my plan into complete execution, 
or not attempt it; and under such auspices, too, as to 
leave no doubt of the exact fulfilment : and, 

2dly, Because from the number of letters which I have 
received myself (and, as it would seem, from respectable 
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, people), inquiring into matters’ of this sort, with intima 
tions of their wishes, and even intentions, of migrating to 
this country, I can have'no doubt of succeeding. But I 
have made no reply to these inquiries ; or, if any, in very 
generalterms ; because I did not want to engage in corre- 
‘spondences of this sort with persons of whom I had no 
knowledge, nor indeed leisure for them, if I had been so 
disposed. eecucuey, Ce dues ot 
I shall now conclude‘as I began, with a desire, that if 
you see any impropriety in making these sentiments 
known to that class of people who might wish to avail 
themselves of the occasion, that it may not be mentioned. 
By a law, or by some regulation of your government 
artisans, I am well aware are laid under restraints ; and, 
for this reason, I have studiously avoided any overtures to 
‘mechanics, although my occasions called for them. But 
‘never having heard that difficulties were thrown in the 
way of husbandmen by the government, is one reason for 
my bringing this matter to your view. A’ second. is, that 
having yourself expressed sentiments which shewed that 
you had cast an eye towards this country, and was not in- 
attentive to the welfare of it, I was led to make my inten- 
_ tions known to you, thatif you, or your frinds, were dis- 
posed to avail yourselves of the knowledge, you might 
take prompt measures for the execution.—And, 8dly, I 
was sure,if you had lost sight of the object yourself, I 
could, nevertheless, rely upon such information as you 
might see fit to give me, and upon such characters, too, 
as you might be disposed to recommend. 
_ Lengthy as this epistle is, I will crave your patience 
while I add, that, itis written intoo much haste, and under 
too greata pressure of public business, at the commence- 
ment of an important Session of Congress, to be correct, 
or pro perly digested. But the season of the year, and 
the apprehension of ice, are hurrying away the last vessel 
bound from this port to London. Iam driven therefore 
tothe alternative of making the matter known im this 
hasty manner, and giving a rude sketch of the farms, 
which is the subject of it; or to encounter delay—the 
first I preferred. It can hardly be necessary to add, that | 
{ havs no desire that any formal promulgation of these 
sentiments should be made. 9 













To accomplish my wishes, 
_\ pressed, would be agreeable t 


Arthur Young, Esq. 


1443. 





in the manner herein exe 
ome; and ina way that 





_ cannot be exceptionable, would be more so. 
: With much ésteem and repard, 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


G. Wasuincrox. 
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Philadelphia, October 20, 1792. 


DIR, 


I HAVE received your letter of the 18th of May, © 
enclosing the pamphlet and papers which you had the 
goodness to send me. While I beg your acceptance of 
my acknowledgment, for the polite mark of attention in 
transmitting these things to me, I flatter myself you will. 
be assured, that I consider the subject therein recom 
mended as highly important to society, whose best inter- 
ests I hope will be promoted by a proper investigation of 
them, and the happiness of mankind gdvanced. thereby. 
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_ Thave to regret, that the duties of my public stationdo | : 
not allow. me to pay that attention to Agriculture and the’ 
objects attached to it (which have ever been my favorite 
pursuit) that I could wish; but I will put your queries 
respecting sheep into the hands of such gentlemen as I 
think most likely to attend to them, and answer them sa- 
tisfactorily. 1 must, however, observe, that no important 
information on the subject can be expected from this _ 
country, where we have been so little in the habit of at- 
tending either to the breed or improvement of our stock. 
With great respect andesteem, =~ 
T have the honor to be, Sir, HS 
Your most obedient servant. 
G. WasHINGTON, " 
Sir Fohn Sinclair. Pi Seite Teta tek Eis bis 2 | _ 
| SRSREEUe Rea RETIN 
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Philadelphia, %uly 20, 1794, 
2 Sir, eo ee 





_1 AM indebted to you for your several favors of the 
15th of June, 15th of August, and 11th of September of 
. the last—and for that of the 6th of February, in the pre- 
_ sent year; for which, and the pamphlet accompany ing 
- them, my thanks are particularly due. To say this, and. 
to have suffered them to remain so long unacknowledged, : 
needs explanation. The truth is, they came to hand— . 
thé first of them about the opening, and the second set, 
towards the close of a long and interesting Session of 
Congress, during which my time was very much occupi- 
ed, and at the end thereof, I had a pressing call to my 
estate in Virginia, from whence I have not been returned 
_ more than ten or twelve days. sie 
_ Ihave read with peculiar pleasure and approbation, the 2 
work you patronise ; so much to your own honor andthe __ og 
utility of the public. Such a general view of the Agri. 
culture in the several counties of Great Britain, is ex. 
tremely interesting ;. and cannot fail of being very bene- 
ficial to the Agricultural concern of your country and 
_ to those of every other wherein they are read, and must 
entitle you to their warmest thanks for having set such 
a plan on foot, and for prosecuting it with the zeal and in- 

a telligence youdo. on 

Iam so much pleased with the plan and execution my- — 
. tes : 
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self, as to pray you to have the goodness to direct your 

bookseller to continue to forward them to me, accompa- 

nied with the cost which shall be paid to his order; or 
remitted so soon as the amount is made known to me. 

When the whole are received, I will promote, as far as 

in me lays, the reprinting of them here. 
I know of no pursuit in which more real and important — 
services can be rendered to any country, than by improv- 

ing its Agriculture—its breed of useful animals—and 

other branches of a husband-man’s cares ;—nor can I 

conceive any plan more conducive to this end, than 

the one you have introduced for bringing to view the 

actual state of them, in all parts of the kingdom ;_ by which 

good and bad habits are exhibitéd in a manner too plain 

to be misconceived ; for the accounts given to the Brit- 

ish board of Agriculture, appear in general, to be drawn 

up in a masterly manner, so as fully to answer the expec- 

tations formed in the excellent plan which produced 

them ; affording at the same time a fund of information ye 
useful in political economy—serviceable in all countries. 
"Commons, Tithes, Tenantry (of which we feel nothing 

in this country) are in the list of impediments I perceive, 

to perfection in English farming ; and taxes are heavy 
‘ deductions from the profit thereof. Of these we have 

none, or so light as hardly to be felt. Your system of 

Agriculture, it must be confessed, is in a stile superior, 

- and of course much more expensive than ours, but when 
the balance at the end of the year is struck, by deducting 
the taxes, poor rates, and incidental charges of every 
kind, from the produce of the land, in the two countries, 
no doubt can remain in which scale it is to be found. 

It will be sometime I fear, before an agricultural Socie-* 
ty with Congressional aids will be established in this 
country ; we must walk as other countries have done be- . 
fore we canrun. Smaller Societies must prepare the way = 
for greater, but with the lights before us, I hope we shall . 
not be so’ slow in maturation as older nations have been. 
An attempt, as you will perceive by the enclosed outlines 
of a plan, is making to establish a State Society in Penn-— 
sylvania for Agricultural improvements. If it succeeds, ‘| 
it will be a step in the ladder, at present it is too much in p 
embryo tu decide on the result. _ “e | 

Our domestic animals, as well as our Agriculture, are 
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inferior to yours in point of size; but this does not pro-— 
ceed from any defect in the stamina of them, but to de« 
ficient care in providing for ‘their support ; experience 
having abundantly evinced that, where our pastures are 
as well improved as the soil and climate will admit : : 
where a competent store of wholesome provender is laid ) 
Up, and proper care used in serving it, that our horses, 
black cattle sheep, &c. are not inferior to the best oi their 
respective kinds which have been imported from Eng- 
land. Nor is the wool of our sheep inferior to that of 
the common sort with you: —as a proof, after the peace 
of Paris in 1783, and my return to the occupation of a 
farmer, I paid particular attention to my breed of sheep 
(of which I usually kept about seven or eight hundred.) 
_ By this attention, at the shearing of 1789, the fleeces 
yielded me the average quantity of 5 1-4lbs of wool; a- 
fleece of which promiscuously taken, I sent to Mr. Ar- 
THUR YounG, who put it, for examination, into the hands 
of Manufacturers. These pronounced it to be equal in 
quality to the Kentish wool, In this same year, 7. ¢. 
1789, I was again called from home, and have not had it 
in my power since to pay any attention to my farm; the 
consequence of which is, that my sheep, at the last shear- : 
ing, yielded me not more than 2 1-2 lbs. This is nota 
single instance of the difference between care and neglect. 
Nor is the difference between good and bad management 
confined to that species of stock; for we find that good 
pastures and proper attention, can, and does, fill our mark- 
ets with beef of seven, eigh and more hundred ‘weight, 
the four quarters ; whereas from 450 to 500 (especially 
in the States south of this, where less attention hitherto 
has been paid to grass,) may be found about the average 
weight. In this market, some bullocks were killed in the 
months of March and April last, the weights of which, as 
“taken from the accounts which were published at the Z 
time, you will find ina paper enclosed. ‘these were pam- i 
Pered steers, but from 800 to a thousand, the four quar- oe 
ters, is no uncommon weight. ae ey 
Your general history of sheep, with observations there. _ 
on, and the proper mode of managing them, will be an in- 
teresting work when compleated ; and with the informa. 
| tion, and accuracy, I am persuaded it will be executed, 
' under your auspicies, must be extremely desirable. The =’ 
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climate of this country, particularly that of the middle 
States, is congenial to this species of. animal, but want 
of attention to them in most farmers, added. to the ob- 
_ stacles which prevent the importation of a better kind, 
f by men who would be at the expence, contributes not a 
little to the present inferiority we experience, 
Mr. Edwards would have itas much in his power as 
most of our farmers, to. solve the queries you propound- 
ed to him: in addition to. which, a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance (who is also among the best farmers of this 
country,) to whom I gave the perusal of your proposi- 
tions, has favoured me with some ideas on the subject, 
as you will find on a paper, herewith enclosed. 
The sample you were so obliging as to put into the 
hands of Mr. Lrar, for me, of a Scotch fabrick, is ex-. 
_ tremely elegant, and I pray you to accent my thanks: for 
it, as I entreat you also to do for the civilities shewn to 
that gentleman, who has a grateful sense of them. 





| Both Mr. Apams, and Mr. Jerrerson, had the pe- 
rusal of the papers which ageompanied your note of the 
11th of September. 


With great respect and esteem, 
I have the honorto be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 
G. W 4sHINGTON. 








Philadelphia, 10th Fuly, 1795. 
Srr, ; 


~ YCOULD not omit so parents an opportunity, as 
_ the departure of Mr. Srrickranp affords me, of pre- 
senting my best respects to you; and my sincere thanks 
for the views of Agriculture in the different counties of 
Great Britain, which you have had the goodness to send 
me ; and for the diploma, (received by the hands of Mr. 
Jay) admitting me a foreign iencrtnbe member of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

For this testimony of the attention of that body, and 
for the honor it has conferred on me, I have a high 
sense ; in communicating of which to the board, I shall _ 
rely more upon your goodness than on any expression of 
“mine to render i it ees “ 
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From the first intimation you were pleased to give me 
of this Institution, I conceived the most favourable ideas 
of its utility ; and the more I have seen, and reflected on 
the plan since, the more convinced I am of its impor- 
tance, in a national point of view, not onlyto your own 
- country, but to all others which are not too much at- 

tached to old and bad habits to forsake them, and to new 


countries that are just beginning to form systems for the © 


improvements of their husbandry. 

Mr. Stricxianp has not been idle since he came to 
this country. To him therefore, for a description of 
- the climate—the soil—the agriculture, and the improve- 
‘ments generally ; the modes of carrying them on—the 

produce of the land— the draught cattlhe—domestic ani- 
~mals—and the farming implements which are used by 
our people in the Eastern and middle States, through 
which he has passed, I shall refer you. Nothing, I be- 
dieve, has escaped his observation that meritted notice. 

You will add to the obligations already confered on 
_ me, by directing your Bookseller to supply me regularly 
with all such proceedings of the Board, as are intended 
for the public; and when they are in a fit state for it, 
that they may be neatly bound. To this request, I pray 
he may be desired to add the cost, which shall be paid 
at sight, to his order here, or remitted to him as may be 
most convenient and agreeable to himself. 

Note.-The remainder of this letter, was merely a con- 
clusion in the usual terms, and is wanting, having been 
cut off and given to a gentleman, who requested it, as a 
particular favour, “there being nothing, he declared, 
«© he wished for more, than to have in his possession a 
_ % specimen of the handwriting, and above all the signa- 
) ture, of the illustrious WasuInGTON.” 

- Lowpon, 10th Feb. 1800. 
ey . JouN SINCLAIR. 
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| Philadelphia, 20th February, 1796. 
_ Sir, Be. aca ates 
| < WHEN Llast had the honor of writing to you, I had 
| hopes, though I must confess they were not of the most 
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sanguine sort, that I should have been enabled ere this, 
to have given you a more satisfactory account of the busi- 
ness you had been pleased to commit to me than will be 

conveyed in this letter. ip! . 

Doubts having arisen, from peculiar calls on the Trea- 
sury of this country for money (occasioned by the 
expences of our wars with the Indians, the redemption 
of our captives at Algiers, obtaining peace with that 
regency and Morocco, together, with other demands in 
co addition to the ordinary expenditures of government), 
_ that funds with difficulty would be provided to answer 
them, without imposing additional taxes; a measure 
wished to be avoided. Iwas constrained (after consult 
ing one or two influencial members of the legislature), 
from introducing your plan for a contribution : and, un- 
der these circumstances, I avoided communicating the 
“ Extracts from the minutes of the proceedings of the 
“* Board of Agriculture, respecting Mr. Exxincron’s 
‘* mode of draining,” &c., except to one gentleman only, 
in whom I had entire confidence, and who I knew was 
always disposed to promote measures of utility. These 
being the grounds of my proceeding, I shall hope, al- 
though your expectations may be disappointed, you will 

receive the information as an evidence of my candour. 
Agreeably to your desire, I have put the “ Outlines 
“‘ of the 15th chapter of the proposed general report 
“* from the Board of Agriculture, on the subject of ma- 
nures,” into the hands of one of the most judicious far- 
mers within my reach, and when his observations there« 
on are reeeived, they shall be transmitted to you. I 
wish my own engagements would allow me time to at- 
attend, more than I do, to these agreeable and useful 
pursuits ; but having been absent from what I consider 
my proper home (except on short occasional visits) for 
more than seven years ; and having entered into my 65th 
year, a period which requires tranquillity and ease. I 
have come to a determination to lease the farms of my 
Mount Vernon estate, except the mansion-house farm, 
and a grazing one 3 miles off; which I shall retain in my 
own occupation for amusement, whilst life and health is 
dispensed to me. And as many farmers from, your-coun- 
try have emigrated to this, and many more, according to 
their accounts, desirous of following, if they knew be- 
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forehand, where andon what terms they could fix them- 
- selves compactly in a healthy and. populous country. I 
have taken the liberty to enclose you the copy of a noti- 
fication which I have published in some of the Gazettes 
of the United States ; that incase any farmers answering 
the’ descriptions therein contained: are about to trans- 
plant. themselves, to whom you might be inclined to give 
_ the information, that you may have it in your power to 
do so. But let me entreat you, Sir, to believe, that I 
have no wish to its promulgation farther than I have de- 
,¢lared, that I have no intention to znvite emigrants, even 
if there are no restrictive acts against it-—and even if 
there be, that I am opposed to it altogether. 

_ As wheat is the staple produce of that part of the coun- 
try in which this estate lies, I shall fix the rent therein, 
at abushel and a half for every acre of arable land con- 
_tained within the lease; to be discharged, in case of fail- 
ure of that crop, at the price the article bears in the market. 
Thave but little expectation that arrangements will be 
made by the time limitted, for giving possession of the 
farms next year; nor should I wish to do it with such 
-unskilful farmers as ours, if there was a prospect of ob- 
taining them from any other country, where husbandry 
was better understood, and more advantageously prac- 
_tised. It is time however, to conclude ; for I feel asham- 
ed at having employed so much of it, in matters interest- 
ing to myseli only ; and I shall do it with assurances as 

sincere as they are warm, of being, Sir, 

Your most obedient and obliged servant, 
a a G. WAsHINTGON, 
Sir ohn Sinclair, Bart. 








—— 








Philaddphia 12th Fune, 1796. 

Srp, . ae 
A LONG and interesting Session of Congress which 
did not close until the first day of this month, andthe laws 
which required to be carried into execution promptly ; 
will, I am persuaded, be admitted as areasonable excuse 
_ for my not writing to you since the 20th of February last, 
agreeably to assurances then given. But what appology can 
Toffer, now that Iam about to give you the result of the 
‘Inquiries you requested. me to make, when it will be found 
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‘to fall so far short of what you might have expected from 
the time which has been taken to render it. : 
- Your wishes on this head I communicated to Ricwarp 


‘Perers, Esq. who is one of the most intelligent and best 


‘practical as well as theoretical farmers we have; witha 
desire that he would advise with others, and condence 
their observations in asummary statement. © A 

~ Why this was not done and why he could do no more 
you will find in his own original letter, with the questions 
and answers therein enclosed, i 
To Mr. Pzrzrs’s experience with respect to gypsum 


asa manure, let me add the following as an unequivocal 


evidence ; that it has no effect on stiffheavy land that 
does net absorb or permit the: water on the surface oc- 
casioned by superabundant falls of rain or snow to pene- 
trate quickly ; which is the case generally with the soil 
of my estate at Mount Vernon. The experiment and 
proof to which I alluded, were made eight or nine years 
ago; at the rate of from one to twenty bushels of the 
Plaister of Paris to the acre, (among other things to asser- 
tain the just quantum to be used). I spread it on grass 
grounds and on ploughed land; on the latter, part of it 
was ploughed in ; part harrowed; part scratched in with 
alight bush, while another part lay undisturbed on the 
surface ; all with oatsinthe spring. But it had no more 
effect in any instance then, or since, than so much of the 
earth it was spread over would have had, if it had been 
taken up and spread again. ew 
[have the honor to be, Sir, &e. 
Sir John Senclar. 








Philadelphia, 6th March, 1797. 
Sr, : . 

ON the 11th of December, I wrote you a long letter ; 
and intended before the close of the last Session of Con- 
gress (which ended on the third instant, conformably to 


“the Constitution) to have addressed you again, but op- 


pressed. as I was with the various occurrences incident 
thereto, especially in the latter part of it, it has not been 
in my power to do so during its continuance ; and now, 
the arrangements necessary to my departure from this 
“city, fora more tranquil theatre, and for the indulgence 
ef rural pursuits, will oblige me to suspend my purpose 
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G. WASHINGTON. ~ 
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until Tam fixed at Mount Vernon, where I expect soon to 
be ; having resigned the chair of government to Mr. 
Joux Avams, on Friday last; the day on which I 
completed my second four years administration. + 
Under the circumstances here mentioned, I should 
_ net have troubled you, at this time, with so short a letter, 
but for the purpose of accompanying it with two or three 
pamphlets on the subject of Agriculture; one of which 
treats more extensively on gypsum as a manure, than any 
Ihave seen before. The other two will only serve to 
shew, that essays of a similar kind are making in this in- 
fant country. — | | 
_ Tam sorry to add, that nothing final in Congress, has 
been decided respecting the institution of a National 
Board of Agriculture, recommended by me, at the open- 
ing of the Session. But this did not, I believe, proceed 
_ from any disinclination to the measure, but from their 
limitted sitting, and a pressure of what they conceived, 
more important business. I think it highly probable that 
mext Session will bring this matter to maturity. 
T have the honor to be, Sir, &c. 
Str Fohn Sinclair. G. WasHincTon. 








Mount Vernon, 15th Fuly, 1797. 

Sir, 

_SINCE my last to you, dated ia Philadelphia the 6th 

of March, I have been honoured with your’s and Lord 

Hawkz’s joint favour of the 28th of March 1796, intro- 

ductory of Docter ScanpaLya ; who gave me the plea- 

sure of his company in June last, and whom I found a 
very sensible, and well informed man. 

I have also received your separate favours of the 21st. 
of February, and 29th of March, in the present year. 
The last accompanying your printed account of the ori- 
gin of the Board of Agriculture and its progress for the. 
three years after its establishment. For your kindness 
in forwarding of them, I pray you to accept my best thanks. 

I will keep one copy of this work myself, and shall read 
it, I am sure with pleasure, so soon as I have passed 
through my harvest, which is now nearly finished; the 
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‘other copies shall be put into such hands, as I conceive 
will turn them to the best account. 

Your not having, in either of the letters acknowledged 
above, mentioned the receipt of two from me, dated the 
10th and 11th of December 1796 ; the last a private and, 
very long one, fills my mind with apprehension of a mis- 
carriage, although I do not see how it should have hap- 
pened, as they went with several other letters under co- 
ver to Mr. Kine, (our Minister in London,) who ina 


letter to me, dated the 6th of February following, after 
giving information of what he had done with my other 
letters, adds “ and as soonas Sir Jonw Sinclair returns 
“ to town, I will also deliver the letter addressed to him.” 
Was it not for this information I should by this con- 
veyance, have forwarded a duplicate. ve By, gota 
“The result of my enquiries of Members of Congress, 
attending the December Session, varied so little from 
the details I had the honour to give you concerning the 
prices of land, &c. in my private letter of the 11th of 
December, as to render a second edition unnecessary. 
The reduction however, in the price of our produce since 
last year, (flour haying fallen from fiiteen to seven or 


eizhe dollars a barrel, and other articles in that proportion), © 


may occasion a fall in the price of lands: a stagnation 
it has already produced ; and I have been told, a reduc- 
tion also, in some of the latter sales. et B) 
Our crop of wheat this year, from the best information 
I have been able to obtain ; willbe found very short, owing 
to three causes ; an uncommon draught last autumn, a se- 
vere winter with but little snow to protect at, and which 
is still more to be regretted, to what with us is denomi- 
nated the Hessian fly, which has spread devastation, more 
or less, in all quarters ; nor has the latter wheat escaped 
the rust. The grain however, except where the rust 
appeared before it was hard, is extremely fine. We are 
equally unlucky in our oats, occasioned by a severe 
draught since the month of April.—With sentiments of 
high esteem and regard, 
I have the honor to be, Sir, &c. 


_ Sir Fohn Sinclair. . _G, WASHINGTON. 
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-Mount Vernon, 6th November, 1797. 


\ 


SIR,” . 
~ SINCE Thad the honor of writing you on the 15th 
July, 1 have been favoured with your letter of the 13th 
of February, introductory of Tuomas MacponaLp, 
Esq. and your note of the 9th of June, by General Kos- 
ciusko; together with the surveys, and papers accom- 
panying beth. For your goodness in sending them, I 
pray you to accept my best thanks, and that I may not be 
‘a burthensome member of the Board, I enclose a small 
“bill of ‘exchange, to be deposited in the hands of your 
“Bookseller, to defray the cost of the several copies of your 

works which may be forwardedto me. When this is ex | 
pended, I will make another deposit for the same purpose. 

As neither of the notes, the receipts of whichis ac-. 
knowledged above, nor any other has intimated in the 
most distant manner, that my letters of the 10th and 1ith 

of December, (the latter a private one) had ever reached 
“your hands. I now do, as well for the purpose of evinc- 
ing that.I was not inattentive to your request, as to give 
information which may yet (though late) be useful, for- 
“ward a duplicate of the private letter, from a press copy 
taken at the time, and of my last also, of the 15th of July; 
being more disposed to trouble you with a repetition of 
the sentiments then expressed, than to lay under the sus- 
picion of inattention to your commands. Bide 

I can now, with more cértainty than on the 15th of 
July, inform you that lands have fallen in price ; ascrib- 

able to two causes, the shocking depradations committed 
on our commerce (within the last six or eight months by 
the French), and the reduction in price of our produce. 

Our crops of grain are, in places, tolerable, but upon 
the whole below mediocrity. “ 

An eight years absence from home (except occasonal 
short visits to it), has thrown all my building, and other 
matters of private concern, into so much disorder, 
that at no period of my life have I ever been more en- 
gaged, than in the last six or eight months, to repair and 

bring them into tune again: this has prevented me from 
looking into the Agricultural surveys of the counties of 
England and Scotland, with the attention I propose to do 
the ensuing winter. I shall certainly be very desirous of 
having a compleat set of them, and if any are missing 
willapply accordingly, as it is my intention to have them 
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classed, and bound neatly. With great pleasure, I re- 
ceived a visit from Mr. Macponazp a few days ago, 
who fully answers the character given of him, as a polite 
and sensible man. ee 

I have the honor to be, Sir, &c. \ 
Six Fohn Sinclair, Bart. G. WaAsHINGTOX. 
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SINCE this work was sent to the press, I find that one 

of GrNnERAL WaASHINGTON’s most interesting letters 

\ _ has been lost. There is fortunately, however, an-ex- 4 

tract from it, in the First Volume of the Communica- aa 

tions published by the Board of Agriculture (p. 374), | 

_ acopy of which I beg leave to lay befare the Reader,. 
from that publication, ; 


Philadelphia, 10th December, 1796. 
“ THE result of the experiments entrusted to the care: ; 
of Dr. Forpycxr, must be as curious as they may prove a 

interesting to the science of husbandry. Not less so, will 

be an intelligent solution of those queries relative to live: 

stock, which are handed to the public. | 

; “‘ A few months more, say the 3d of March next 

(1797), and the scenes of my political life will close, and 
leave me in the shades of retirement; when if a few years 

are allowed me to enjoy it (many I cannot expect, being 

upon the verge of sixty-five), and health is continued to. 
me, I shall peruse with pleasure and edification, the fruits . 

of the exertions of the Board for the improvement of 
Agriculture ; and shall have. leisure, Lirust, to realise 
‘some of the useful discoveries which have been, made in 

the science of husbandry. | 
** Until the above period shall have arrived, and par- 
ticularly during the present Session of Congress, which 
commenced the 5th instant, I can give but little attention 
to matters out of the line of my immediate avocations. 
I did not, however, omit the occasion, at the opening of 
the Session, to callthe attention of that body to the im-. 
_ portance of Agriculture. What will be the result, I know 
not at present ; but if it should be favourable, the hints | 
which you will have itin your power to give, cannot fail 

. of being gratefully received by the members who may 
‘constitute the Board.” 
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CONCLUSION. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
WHOEVER has perused the preceding Letters, will, 


{ trust, concur with me* in the following reflections. 
1. That nothing could possibly place the character of 
this distinguished statesman in a more estimable light, 
_ than that of beholding the same individual, whose milita- 
ry exploits had spread his fame over the universe, and 
who had been invested with supreme power inthe country 
where he was born; in the midst of all his various public 
avocations, carrying on an extensive correspondence, with 
the native of a distant country, on Agricultural and other 
general inquiries of a similar nature. Loh 
2. That those who are blessed with a reflecting and 
philosophic mind, must contemplate with pleasure and 
delight, a person elevated by the voice of his fellow-citi- 
zens, to the summit of political authority ; who, instead 
of wishing to agrandize himself, and to extend his pow- 


€r, was anxiously bent to quit that situation, to which — 


so many others would have fondly aspired, and to return 
tothe comfort and enjoyment ‘of private life: belying 
thus the insinuations of those malignant spirits, who are 
perpetually railing against the talents and virtues which, 
conscious of wanting themselves, they do not believe that 
others can possess. 4 


\ 8, Is there, on the whole, any individual, either in ancient | 


or modern history, who has prouder claims to distinction 
and pre-eminence, than the great character whose letters 
this volume contains? His military talents were early ce~ 
lebrated ; first in the service of Great Britain, and after- 
wards in that of America. His powers as a statesman, 
and as the founder of a constitution, which with British 
“prejudices, I may consider as inferior to our own, but 
which promises to secure the happiness of the great nation 
it was formed. to govern, cannot possibly be questioned. 
His public virtue, as the uncorrupted magistrate of a free 












* Sir Fohn Sinclair. 
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people, who reluctantly received supreme authority, when. 
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\ it was judged necessary for the public good for him te ase 


sume it, and who anxiously wished to resign it into their 
shands when it could be done with public safety, can hardly 
be equalled in history. His literary endowments were 
unquestionably of asuperior order: his letters in this 
collection, his addresses to the American Congress, and 
his farewell oration, when he quitted, for the last time, the 
Presidency of the United States, are models of each spe- 
cies of composition. His closinga well-spent life, after a 
short illness, without having his strength or faculties im- 
_ paired by any previous disorder, or any untoward circum- 
stance having occurred, that could materially affect his 
feelings, or could possibly tarnish his fame, is an uncom 
‘mon instance of good fortune. The scene in which he act- 
ed also, and the object which he achieved, are the most 
membrable which history furnishes. For it was sucha 
man alone, who by combining the force, and commanding 
the confidence, of thirteen separate states, could have dis- 


solved those ties which subjected America to Europe, and. 


to whowh the political separation of two worlds is to be at- 
tributed. But, above all, what distinguished this celebrated 
warior and statesman is, that to all those military and pub- 
lic talents, and to those literary endowments, which are so 
rarely united in the same person, he added the practice of 
every virtue that could adorn the private individual. It 
were in vain for me, to attempt adequately to express, the 

- ideas I entertain of a character, in every respect so pecu- 
liarly splendid. The pen of the immortal Shakspeare, 1s 
alone competent to the task, and on the tombstone of the 
illustrious WasHincTon let it be engraved,— 


His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world,—This was a man, 
_—take him for all in all, 

We shall not look upon his like again.” 

















* Julius Cesar, Act V. Scene 5—and Hamlet, Act I. Scene 2. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
LIBRARY 


NOTICE TO BORROWERS 


Please return all books promptly after 
finishing your use of them, in order that 
they may be available for reference by 


other persons who need to use them. 


Please do not lend to others the books 
and periodicals charged to you. Return 
them to the Library to be charged to 
the persons who wish them. 


The mutilation, destruction, or theft 
of Library property is punishable by law. 
(20 Stat. 171, June 15, 1878.) 
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